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MARGARET LRE EXAMINED MORE CLOSELY THAN BRYORE THE FEATURES 


THE SHADOWS OF LIFE. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


a luxury that looks 

t not? One would 

‘* proprieties,” that 

would best befit a place so 

wretched ¢ {t looks too much like a re- 
spark of comfort to eee so denlike a home 


The sick woman's moans are hushed, Is she 
is hidden in the bed- 
it ts with difficulty ; 











sina iaeetiae 


OF THE YOUNG Gia 


Now from a dark corner, whose recesses you 
have tried in vain to penetrate, a girl, twelve or 
thirteen years of , emerges, and approaches 
the sick woman, "Bie moves rapidly, but how 
cautiously, over the rough floor, remembering to 
avoid the chasnt which decay has made in one 
part, and the loose boards beyond there. 

If you watch carefully you will catch = glimpse 
of the girl’s countenance as she passes where the 
light of the candle falls most strongly. There, 
you eee, it would be hard to detect much beauty 
in her face now, She has been indulging fn « 
violent fit of weeping. 

Noiselessly she is bending over the bed, assur- 
ing herself that the sick woman is asleep; and 
with a heavy sigh she turns away, aud takes from 
a shelf near by a faded thin shaw! and a summer 
bonnet. She is going out, Ah! those garmente 
are poor protection, dear audience, from the 
cold ; but the child does not think of that now. 

The fear of death, the dread of the apparently 
ewift coming trial, of the time when ehe shal! be 
left alone, haunts her, and her own personal pri- 
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vations, and, distress are quite forgotten. She 
hears now the voice of but one of those her dread, 
constant companions, Want and Sorrow. 

Softly she opens the door—how eilently, almost 
stealthily !—but her carefulness cannot keep out 
the bitter cold air which rushes past her like a 
fiend, Into the room, and before she has quite 
closed the door it has extinguished the bit of 
candle, She does not see this, however, and 
therefore hastens on. 

Going out in the cold, cheerless night, to beg 
for a dying woman! to crave io the name of 

harity a morsel that shall, maybe, lessen the 
horrible distress of her only friend. Do you nob 
pray—you who have never known a single pri- 
vation—that this may not prove a fruitless expe- 
dition ? 
° - o 

Look again at another picture! Ha, here is 
something that looks like living. You breathe 
more freely now; you say, Heaven defend us 
from these pictures of want and misery; “with 
which we have nothing to do. 

Nothing to do! 

Beware! thou who thus declarest faith, in a 
creed so monstrous ; for Heaven demand of’ 
thee wherefore with such phases of life thou hast. 
had naught to do, ee si 

“Wile thou love her, comfort her, honoury and. 
keep her, in sickness and in health; andy<for- 
saking all others, keep thee only unto her, soloug 
as ye both shall live!” ree 4 

If the fervent response of the; bpidegroom. oan) 
ensure the life-long happiness of the fair young 
bride, there will be little need to cherish fear for 
her future, . 

The rain dashes fae against the shutters, and 
the cold wind rayes in fury withoyt, but nots 
breath of discomfort can penetrate ings this che 
place ; yet, if it Is posaible to read a heart by. the 
countenance, J would, not hesitate to that 
the bride had rather this moment take the place 
of that.cbild we have seen go forth inte the 
night’s cold and darkness than stand. there, the 
centre of loving and admiriag eyes,;to pronounce 
the vows, Ay, if fancy leads me nob 
widely astray, {t were more merciful to that 
young creature on the altar, and ahonce destroy’ 
her with the aacrificlal knife, tham@oont her.toe 
life that is little better than a li death. 

Ib seems strange, though, to call her a vietim, 
for the youth by her side is & noble-looking fellow, 
and his heart does not give the lego the 
vows he « . 

All the particulars of this scene betoken: thet, 
it is a mansion of the rich before you, ed 

The “ floods of light,” deluging the grand apart- 
mente, rival the sunlight ; and there is & profnse, 
and still not a vulgar display in the costliness of 
the adornments, Those mirrors of enormous 
size, the ornamental vases, are things you will 
not often find in the mansions of the “vulgar 
herd.” The downy carpet (very unlike, by the 
way, that unsafe board and the decayed floor we 
have just looked upon), the splendid pictures, 
but, more than all, the appearance of the mistress 
of this mansion, prove that it is no scene of 
common life you gaze upon. 

This lady is standing near the bride—the one 
dressed in plain grey silk. See with what deep, 
motherly affection she is contemplating the 
daughter of her heart, whom she has “given 
away.” She knows well how great a gift this 
night has been bestowed upon the young husband, 
for since her childhood the maiden bas been the 
consolation of the widow's heart. Butin giving 
the girl, as she believes in all. sincerity, to 
pe pene the lady does not dream. that the 
shadow of a shade has fallen on the heart of the 
bride, 

Let the curtain fall while she atill believes and 
rejoices in the thought that ‘‘all is well.” 


* om 


ne 


OBAPTER II; 


Once more draw the obscuring veil aside. 

How fearfully the wind rushes through the 
casoment, threatening every moment to be the 
death of the untrimmed lamp burning on the 
floor of the garret | 














to tell me your thoughts. 

“Shall we never have done with auch dark: 
scenes?” 

Ab, yes, I can answer, when the old world 
rusts on ite axis, and the présent order of things 
fa done away. 

There is something more awful and repelling 
iu the deadly stillness of this room, than in’ that 
which reigned where the dying woman lay. 





Two dearer words he never knew—two more 
comprehensive he never heard! For they are to 
him iife, and love, and heaven, and hell, and 
felends, and health, and meat, and drink, end 
raiment—indeed, you may well doubt if he ever 
had any clear and defined notion of anything 
elee on earth than his dear, blessed gold ! 

The greed of gain! How Indissolubly has it 
stamped its loathsome mark u him! You 
see it in the small, bright, grasping eye, in the fll- 
clothed limbs, in the sharp features, in the mo- 
tions, in the man, and in that heap of precious 
stuff glittering amid such surrounding evidences 
of want. You see it all—bow he has thrown 
himself upon his face that he might veil from his 
eyes the heaven spreading above him, which 
almost sent a thrill of awe even through hie 
deluded nature, 

You see how he has bent down, and suffered 
his whole moral and intellectual nature to be 
crushed and deadened before that fearful Jug- 
gernaut, the ido), Gold | 

He has not heaped up his treasure to secure 
himeelf from the dread of want, that. he might 
gather In his home all that could make life. com- 
fortable, ' 
He haa starved himeelf ; he has degraded him- 
self a hundred times below the 
the animals that perlsh ; he fs shivering 
cold now ; bis mind, through neglect, and .by i 
sordid and whole-souled worship, ie in of 
idiotcy. 

Heaven and this miser alone knew for what he 
hae ane his whole life in gathering . this 
ther, 
cannot solve the mystery. I cannot 
how the worm first crawled into his 
hideous, frightful worm, that has eaten away 


: 





and destroyed every noble principle and 
and hope in the mans. oul, leaving its 


You shudder, and think, though’ too gragous |: 
P % 
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some slime over every snd might ‘have 
sprubg up in his bosom, bringing the most 
precious falta, sy te * : . 


An old man is the tenant of this chamber. | do you not hear that smothered sob? do not 
He is alone. How fearfol seems the silence and | see that stiff, sharp outline of «form upon the 
loom, when we remember the bright and cheer- | bed? do you not see a child standing beside it, 
ul scene we have just looked upon! uncovering often the face of the dead, and weep- 

This is the “home” of the aged, grey-haired over it'as though her heart would break ! 
man ; @ pleasant one, Is it not? You can see + is the only friend that girl has known for 
the bounteous supply he had gathered in for | years who isdead! She such tears as only 
his winter's ne at a glance, It bag ae such mourners an Weep, as Sas tua tien 
take you very long to cast your eye over that | body of her counsellor, guide | support 
heap of mouldy chaff in the corner, and on the | In the aller n 
broken jug which once was eapableof holding the | It makes‘no differénce to her that the departed 
Ce a pe 

mself, and keeps his Oo] y warm, andj and most jod ; itisa t 
ou that handful of frozen bits of bread, which | dear form wre ty + db Did it not evshrine 
the mice have shared with him since the day, ene ee oe Se eee 
vate ee eS ae ;  Hittle one so compassion- 
baker's near by. ately tender . Bhs 

But I see you are glancing at something be- not this. woman been to her mother, 
sides the chaff and the frozen some- | guardian, friend—ell that her love-craving 

thing which amass you, aod) you start | nature most And fe not that mother 

find wondes if you are not “rr Gest, on cold, and: ~— coche eget cs 7 
»xet L assure you ‘ not now : 

|More real than these the wide world ? ity iS 

man has poured out; ‘ "e elec + 
we og le i 

6 seems a « . 

Bat he bas gathered ft “ei iy, CHARAEE, TI, 
to shilling, Oxs winter morning, many years previous to 

wid ed ws; the time when these three scenes were 

stolen, and toiled « same hour represented, two children 

and these— ¥ in thelr comfortless home, to find themselves de- 

his pay, a a Thais umhaher Aled hen the of the 

this pay, | poor w younger 

r » ie twain was ‘an infant,and from that time they 

which he has given in e had lived alone with their father, 

* Tangy be I dic cons Mitito pert rao’ Sear aes 

iscontent t ones left own wan 

dearer to, him, chiefly, during long long days, when their parent 

or wife, or »ind hwas gone from ‘them, 

bone and flesh of : his beauti- | Be was a strange, silent man, with little or no 

ful, beloved, gill Bonds RE Mande affection in his selfish heart for the lovely 

His Goup! | zouse nob even’ so much as the 


of own will, but I think 
once turned a glance at the 
the dismal room where 


was 
little painted tumbler, the prised aati 
of the youngest girl—the gift of one of h pley- 
mates. Then ly gazing round, lest 
might be watched, and to assure himeelf that the 
children were sleeping, he raised a board in the old, 
decaying floor, and groping with his hand fer 
along the chaam, he drew forth a e cloth bag, 
and then quickly re the bo h 

he be moved tne bag ils ods binge beta 

when he mov: 5 , 

and a grim and y stoile for beamed 
in his ugly face;..then & from the 
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nignt, and the ane. of wet, iw 


not an powerful 

children’s united 

and coal wu refused to burn, and at last 
""Y Lee tap at teamtaseeh bits 
t' Pp afew of 

and an armful;of dry wood | oagatomane om. 


“ And we hadn’t no su last t Oh! 
Pm so hungry ; ain't you, Mag }” — 
abrupt and ead answer of the 


“ What fs it, Maggy 1” asked Ellen, slow 
for she felt that something awful had eer 
“ He's gone, Nelly:t” 


“Yes, but he goes every day.” 
“ He’s gone for good now ; he says he'll never 
come back! We must starve, or go to work, 
Nelly ; and we don’t kuow how to work, and 
pte us? Ob, I wish we was both 
ea 
ons en aiien teats are 
ow, should never bread 
tot aan cr 

“We shouldn’t need any; Nell, I read it all in 
book. If we could only go to heaven; now, we 
shouldn't want for anything ever “il . 

" Do books tell the truth always} ‘What if it 
snows in heaven, Mag?” 

“No, it can’t; for God is there, and people 
who go to heaven never know anything about cold 
and hunger ; they're happy.” 
none die, me tae wt ; we 

new anything but misery here, 

* Yos, onee ; but that was @ grest whites! 
i can only jusb- remember ; it seems # long 

é 


time, ' 

‘What made us so then?” 

“We had a mother, fatherloved us, and 
wera tie ao we had plenty to eat, and 

“Oh, I'm so hungry now; and almost: frozen | 
if be had only left ua-m little bread—just a little 


There wae no moaning‘on the of ‘the chil. 
dren because their father bad ducer ted then Tb 
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been | reminded her of Ellen, hungry, and cold sand 
it 





was not hig love and affectionate care 














them for ever, for he was 


Thetr chief reflection, when they found them- 
selves alone, waa that they should inevitably die 
of hunger ; and death was far from being an Idea 
full of terror to them-—-Indeed, as we gather from 
their own words, a pleasant and to-be-wished-for 
event was It, being associated with thoughts and 
ho of ty there, 
sang to. tee partion of the, oid, wears 

t on of t ty where 
lived at the time of his shameless desertion ; 
the people by whom they were surrounded were 

aa poor as themselves ;. there, was 
efore little prospect of the children’s recely- 
ing aid or assistance from those in whose neigh- 


e 
on such a chilling, comfort- 
mission! It was a sew thing for her to 
— thing, child though she 


tf 
BE 
= 
: 


mansion did she pass 

had gained courage to stop; and 
Increasing dread she would have gone 
on, had not the lateness of the hour 


sag 
ue 
cE 
i 


igh 
nly a A for Margaret that a Christian 
woman, who feared God and loved her neigh- 
bour, lived théere~-that a human heart beat in 
that plenteous home. 

The child was not from the door by 
careless, tired servants, for the mistress of the 
mansion made it a point always to hear and 
judge for herself of ‘the merits of those who 

toher for assistance ; and it was not to 





they missed 
mourned, when they found that. 
pace with dreary thoughts in. their 


her to ask « stranger for | 
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was quite stopped the bappy 
was over the 
narrow side-walk and up the brokeu span stags 
But the yey ey given way to fear, 
for the door of thé ‘ atood. open wide, the 
snow had drifted Into the apartment, and Indeed, 
® more comfortless, dreary-looking place, one 
could not easily 
In an instant the frightened girl had searched 
through the house, but no answer was returned 
to her lond cry of “Nelly! Nelly i” save the 
moaning of the wind without, which seenied 
sharing her distress, 
Quick as thought, when she saw. that seach 
there longer waa fruitleas, Mergaret rushed from 
the. house and e away to the neighbours, 
hoping and be y that Klien had gone to’ ohe 
of them for food. had forgotten Mrs. Bruce 
and all the joy and thankfulness which bad fora 
moment made her light of heart. Elien was gone, 





| her little sister, her all on carth—gone, even nb 


the moment when she had come back with such 
" glad tidings of 


among the people of that neighbourhood, To 
the most of them the children were altogether 
unknown. 

One woman, in reply to Margaret’s almost 
frantid demand, thought she bad seen a child of 
about five years of sge going down the street 
haif-an-hour before, 

“Who was the woman?” waa the nex! siger 
question, 

“T don’t know,” was the reply ; "I never see 
her afore.” i 

Was she an old woman?” 

“ No, about midiile age.” 

" Did she look like s Nt my 

“No; fur enough on t’other side. She ldooke 
poor, but didn’b seem a beggar. Only s poor, 
hard-working cteetur.” 

And that was all Margaret could find out. 

With a heavy heart she returned to tho sleigh, 
where Mra, Brace was ‘awaiting her, Every 

cle of hopéand gladnés, which had made ac 
ht a sonsbidé in her heart was gone, 

t beside’ herself with fear and grief, {¢ 
was with difficulty she made known to that lady 
this fresh and terrible sorrow, 

**Nelly id lost! What shall I do? where 
shall I got” she cried. “She is tost—TI shall 
never see her again! Do bring her back, lady ! 
do only bring her back to me!” she sobbed, 
raising her eyea imploringly to her good friend. 
The lady was weeping, too, Her heart must 
have been of etone, indeed, not to have been 

by the keen anguish of the child, 

“No,” she said, calming her own emotion, that 
she might soothe and give confidence to Margaret; 
“no, I do not think it is possible she is lost, 
But it fs getting so dark it is not likely—indeed, 
it is scarcely possible—to find her to-night, 
But we will come here to-morrow, my child, and 
I’m almost sure we shall find your sleter here 
then, Some kind woman bas found her alone 
and cold, and taken her home to « comfortable 
shelter for the night.” 

“It is not like her to go away so; I think ahe 
would have stayed till I came back, if they had 
let her, Will you eurely come back to-morrow, 


lady ¢” 

#9, certainly. You do not doubt me?” 
“No, ma'am; I'm sure you will keep your 
word, You will nob chea’ me.” 

It was quite dark when the sleigh wis once 
more brought to a standstill before Mrs, Bruce's 
mansion. 


Margaret's tears were not yed dried, nor her 
fears quieted, but she wept silently, and tried 
hard to control her grief, fearing to annoy her 
new-found friend. ‘The hopefal words Mrs. 
Brace had spoken were beginning to soothe her 
mind; but she thought no longer on the plea- 
sant; home which, for the prorat at least, was 
insured her. Oontinually she was repeating to 
hereelf,-— 

"Oh lif to-morrow would only come! I’m 
sure Ellen will be home then ; ehe, will go back 
with the woman iu the morning, and wait, there 
tili I come,” 

Nor could this one, thie only consoling thought, 





be driven from her mind for @ moment by all the 





t joy ! ; 
Alas | sauaily vain wae the search she made 
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vations, and, distress are quite forgotten, She 
hears now the voice of but one of those her dread, 
constant companions, Want and Sorrow. 

Softly she opens the door—how silently, almost 
stealthily !—but her carefulness cannot keep out 
the bitter cold air which rushes past her like a 
fiend, Into the room, and before she has quite 
closed the door it has extinguished the bit of 
candle, She does not see this, however, and 
therefore hastens on. 

Going out in the cold, cheerless night, to beg 
for a dying woman! to crave io the name of 

harity a morsel that shall, maybe, lessen the 

horrible distress of her only friend. Do you nob 

pray—you who have never known a single pri- 

vation—that this may not prove a fruitless expe- 

dition ? 
ied > ca * * 

Look again at another picture! Ha, here is 
something that looks like living. You breathe 
more freely now; you say, Heaven defend us 
from these pictures of want and misery, “with 
which we have nothing to do. 

Nothing to do! 

Beware! thou who thus declarest faith, in a 
creed so monstrous ; for Heaven will. demand of 
thee wherefore with such phases of life thou haat. 
had naught to do, ayes Weep 

“ Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honour, and, 


keep her, in sickness and in healthy anudy:for- |) 
aaking all others, keep thee only unto her, solong | 


as ye both shall live?” ia : 

If the fervent response of t 
ensure the life-long happinew of: young: 
bride, there will be little need to cherish fear for 
her future, ; 

The rain dashes fast against the shutters, and 
the cold wind rayes in fury withoyt, but not.a 
breath of discomfort can penetrate Ingo this 
place ; yet, if it Is posible to read a heart by. the 
countenance, I would, not hesitate to that 
the bride had rather this moment take the place 
of that.child we have seen go forth, iato the 
night's cold-and darkness than stand. there; the 
centre of loving and admiriog eyes;:to pronounce 
the marriage vows. Ay, if fancy leads me nob 
widely astray, {t were more merciful to Jay that 
young creature on the altar, and af once destroy’ 


her with the sacrificial knife, thamdoom her toa | oF 


go and flesh of Bibefegh destin benctl- | 
bone and fies! te ' ti- | 
ful, beloved, git p gold! £: PE  Raa e 
ts GOLD , ' 


life that is little better than a li death. 

Ib seems strange, though, to call her a victina, 
for the youth by her side is & noble-looking fellow, 
and his heart does not give the lie to the binding 
vows he « . 

All the particulars of this scane betokem: that, 
it is a mansion of the rich before you. "Nae 

The “ floods of light,” deluging the grand a» 
mente, rival the sunlight ; and there is @ , 
and still not a vulgar display in the coetliness of 
the adornments. Those mirrors of enormous 
ize, the ornamental vases, are things you will 
not often find in the mansions of the “vulgar 
herd.” The downy carpet (very unlike, by the 
way, that unsafe board and the decayed floor we 
have just looked upon), the splendid pictures, 
but, more than all, the appearance of the mistress 
of this mansion, prove that it is no scene of 
common life you gaze upon. 

This lady is standing near the bride—the one 
dressed in plain grey silk. See with what deep, 
motherly affection she {is contemplating the 
daughter of her heart, whom she hes “given 
away.” She knows well how great a gift this 
night has been bestowed upon the young husband, 
for since her childhood the maiden bas been the 
consolation of the widow's heart. Butin giving 
the girl, as she believes in all. sincerity, to 
happiness, the lady docs not dream. that the 
shadow of a shade has fallen on the heart of the 
bride, 

Let the curtain fall while she atill believes and 
rejoices in the thought that ‘‘all ls well.” 


ey 


OHAPTER II; 


Once more draw the obscuring veil aside. 

How fearfully the wind rushes through the 
cassment, threatening every moment to be the 
death of the untrimmed lamp burning on the 
floor of the garret | 


Zegroom. am 4 mc 


ther, 
PY cone solve the mystery. I cannod guess 
breast, 








You shudder, and think, though too gragious 
to tell me your thoughts. , % 
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“Shall we never have done with such dark’ 
scenes?” 

Ah, yes, I can answer, when the old world 
rusts on its axis, and the present order of things 
is done away. 

There is something more awful and repelling 
iu the deadly stillness of this room, than in’ that 
which reigned where the dying woman lay, 

An old man is the tenant of this chamber. 
He is alone. How fearful seems the silence and 
gloom, when we remember the bright and cheer- 
ful scene we have just looked upon! 

This is the “home” of the aged, grey-haired 
man ; & pleasant one, is it not? You-can see 
the bounceous supply he had gathered in for 
his winter’s consuming at a glance, It will not 
take you very long to cast your eye over that 
heap of mouldy chaff in the corner, and on the 
broken jug which once was eapable of holding the 
‘* Adam's ale’’ with which the old man regales 
himself, and keeps his thin old body warm, and; 
ou that handful of frozen bite of bread, which 
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BE 5 beat 
Two dearer words he never knew-—two more 
comprehensive he never heard! For they are to 
him iife, and love, and heaven, and hell, and 
feienda, and health, and meat, and drink, end 
raiment—indeed, you may well doubt if he ever 
had any clear and defined notion of anything 
else on earth than hie dear, blessed gold ! 

The greed of gain! How Indissolubly has it 
stamped its loathsome mark upon him! You 
see it in the small, bright, grasping eye, in the fll- 
clothed limbs, in the features, in the mo- 
tions, in the man, and in that heap of precious 
stuff glittering amid such surrounding evidences 
of want, You see ft all-—bow he has thrown 
himself upon his face that he might veil from his 
eyes the heaven spreading above him, which 
almost sent a thrill of awe even through his 
deluded pature, 

You see how he has benb down, and suffered 
his whole moral and intellectual nature to be 
crushed and deadened before that fearful Jug- 
gernaut, the ido), Gold } 

He has not heaped up his treasure to secure 
himeelf from the dread of want, that. he might 
gather In his home all that could make life com- 
fortable, 

He haa starved himeelf ; he has degraded him- 
self a hundred times below the brutishness 
the animals that perish; he {fs shivering with 
cold now ; his mind, through neglect, bs 
sordid and whole-souled worship, is in a state 
idiotcy. ; 

Heaven and this miser alone knew for what 
hae spent his whole life in gathering . this dust 
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how the worm first crawled into his 
hideous, frightful worm, that has eaten away 
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Go to work, save your money, and you 
may get rich; money is, worth more than any-, 
thing else in the world,” ‘kk 

Having left the sleeping Innocents 





} 


and destroyed every noble principle and feeling 
and hope in the man's. oul, leaving its 











bit of fatherly advice, the..man went the, 
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Ellen {” 

“ And we hadn’$ no su last ht, Oh! 
I'm so hungry; ‘ain't-you, Mag?” “ 

‘* Yea,” was, the abrupt and ead answer of the 


elder, 


fast, her head bent 


“ What is it, Maggy!” asked Ellen, slow 
for she felt that something awful had Romane 

“ He’s gone, Nelly!” 

* Yes, but he goes every day.” 

“ He's gone for good now ; he says he'll never 
come back! We must starve, or go to work, 
Nelly ; and we don’t know how to work, and 
pte Boo us} Ob, I wish we was both 

ea 

Re the tire be colder than we are 
now, ; 

CaM art ee te 

“We shouldn’t need any, Nell, I read it all in 
« book. If we could only go to heaven; now, we 
shouldn't want for any aver y ' 

always} ‘What ff it 


" Do booke tell the truth 
snows in heaven, 1” 

“No, it can’t; for God is there, and people 
who go to heaven never know anything about cold 
snd hunger ; they're bappy.” 

“Lets die, then, T'm 20 tired of living ; we 
never kuew anything bat misety here, Mag. 

Yes, once ; but that was a great while ago ; 
Abo only jasb-remember ; it seems a long 
» 3 


“ What made us so happy then?” 
“We had a mother, fatherloved us, and 
took care of us all ; we hed plenty to eat, and 


warm fires too. 
Oh, I'm so now; and almost frozen! 


é 


fhe had only left usa little bread~just a little 
There | 


was no moaning on the part of the chil- 


was nob his love and affectionate care they missed 

whose loas mourned, when they found that 

he was gone from them for ever, for he was 

Senge Semen wn renee omens in. their. 
ni ‘ 


Their chief reflection, when they found them- 
selves alone, was that they should Inevitably die 
of hunger ; and death was far from being an Idea 
full of terror to them-—-lndeed, as we gather from 
their own words, a pleasant and to-be-wished-for 
event was Somers peeneiaent with thoughts and 


Mis Seren his children were new-comers 


if 
i 
i 


such a chilling, comfort- 
was thing for her to 
hard thing, child though she 


4 
s 


mansion did she pass 
she had gained courage to stop; and 
she would have gone 
on, had not the lateness of the hour 
her of Ellen, hungry, and cold and 


it was Providence who 
door where her trembling 
sought admittance. Ib 
was a happy thing for Margaret that a Christian 
woman, who feared God and loved her neigh- 
bour, lived there—-that a human heart beat in 
that plenteous home. 

The child was not repulsed from the door by 
careless, tired servants, for the mistress of the 
maansion made it a point always to hear and 
j the merits of those who 
atsistance ; and it was not to 

Margaret told the 


if 





dren 


because their father had deserted them, Ib 


for her to ask a stranger for [ 





Aw 











, Before the waa.quite stopped the hap 
haters bn ail was bounding over the 
narrow side-walk and up the broken Soo singe 
! pore given way to foar, 

stood open wide, the 
snow had drifted Into the apartment, and indeed, 
& more comfortless, dreary-locking. place, one 
could not ensily : 

Tn an instant the tened girl had searched 
through the house, but 06 answer was returned 
to her loud ory of “Nelly! Nelly!” ssve the 
moaning of tne wind without, which seemed 
sharing her distress, ; 

Quick as thought, when she saw. that seatch 
there longer was fruitleas, Mergaret rushed from 


the. house and eped away to the neighbours, 
hoping and be y that Klien had gone to one 
of them for food, She had forgotten Mrs. Bruce 


and all the joy and thankfulness which bad for a 
moment made her light of heart. Elien was gone, 


| her little sister, her all on earth—gone, even nb 


the moment when she bad come back with such 

" glad tidings of great joy!” . 

“Alas | equally vain was the search she made 
among the people of that neighbourhood. To 
the most of them the children were altogether 
unknown. 

One woman, in reply to Margaret's almost 
frantid demand, thought she bad seen a child of 
about five years of age going down ‘the street 
half-an-hour before. 

“Who was the woman?” was the next siger 
question. 

“T don’t know,” was the reply ; "I never see 
her afore.” 

* Was she an old woman?” 

“No, about midiile age.” 

‘“ Did she look like s lady 1” 

"No; fur enough on t’other side. She looked 
poor, but didn’b seem a beggar. Only « poor, 
hard-working creetur.” é' 

And that was all Margaret could find oub, 

With a heavy heart she returned to the sleigh, 
where Mra, Brice wae awaiting her, Every 
= of hope and giadnés, which had made so 

ht a sunsbide in ber heart was gone. 

t beside herself with fear and grief, 1% 
was with difficulty she made known to that lady 
this fresh and terrible sorrow, 

**Nelly ia lost! What shall I do? where 
shall I got” she cried. “She is lost—I shall 
never see her again! Do bring her back, lady ! 
do only bring her back to mei” she sobbed, 
raising her eyes imploringly to her good friend. 

The lady was weeping, too. Her heart must 
have been of stone, indeed, not to have been 

by the keen anguish of the child. 

“No,” she said, calming her own emotion, that 
she might soothe and give confidence to Margaret; 
“no, I do not think ib is possible she ig lost, 
But it fs getting so dark it is not likely—indeed, 
it is scarcely possible~to find her to-night, 
But we will come here to-morrow, my child, and 
I’m almost sure we shall find your sister here 
then, Some kind woman bas found her alone 
and cold, and taken her home to « comfortable 
shelter for the night.” — 

“It is not like her to go away so; I. think ahe 
would have stayed till I came back, if they had 
ae her, Will you surely come back to-morrow, 

“ 

Yes, certainly. You do not doubt me?” 

“No, ma’am; I'm sure you will keep your 
word, You will not chea‘ me.” 

It was quite dark when the sleigh wis once 
more brought to a standstill before Mrs, Bruce's 
mansion, 


Margaret's tears were nob yet dried, nor her 
fears quieted, but se wept silently, and tried 
hard to control her grief, fearing to annoy her 
new-found friend. ‘The hopefal words Mrs, 
Brace had —e were beginning to soothe her 
mind; but she thought no longer on the ples- 
sant, home which, for the 
insured her. Oontinually e 
hereelf,— 

“Oh hif to-morrow would only come! I’m 
sure Hilen will be home then ; she, will go back 
with the woman iu the morning, and walt there 
till I come,” 

Nor could this one, thie only consoling thought, 


resent, at least, was 
was repeating to 





be driven from her mind for @ moment by all the 
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@irangeness of luxury which ab every turn met 
her eye in the pleasant home of Mrs, Bruce. 

At night, long after the tidy maid-servant had 

ewe in the warm, soft bed which had 

for her, the mistress of the house 

and in her parlour, and thought upon the 
strange incident of the day. 

This lady was a widow of middle sge, wealthy 
and childless. Among s large community of 

and needy people how well known she was 

her kind and judicious benefactions! Any 

who had right on their side, though they might 

be poor, knew well that they could not appeal to 
Mrs, Brace in vain. 

In fact, this lady, so blest with worldly 
wealth, felt herself to be responsible to a Power 

ter than any of earth for the use she made of 

@ riches Heaven had placed at her disporal. 

She was very far from being what ie called a 
woman of fashion—the aristocracy in which she 
might be ranked was ned that of wealth ; she be- 
longed to a circle whose numbers are still more 
limited, thougth the paths they tread are open 
unto all, Few of the world’s people, alas! were 
to be found of it; though, had they so willed, 
they might have been shining etars of the aris- 
tocracy of goodueas | 

Mrs. Bruce had a consclence—and, what is 
somewhat wonderful, taking all things into con- 
sideration, so vile a mist had not been suffered to 
envelop it 2s would hide the beams of the Sun of 
Truth and Righteousness. And, fortunately, she 
made ita point of duty to obey the dictates of 
thie same conscience 

When, therefore, Margaret Wood came before 
her in euch 9 woful plight, half-frozen and half- 
sterved, it seemed almost like an accusation to 
the excellent woman—as though she had noright 
to be the recipient of ao many blessings while 
others in such multitudes were suffering from 
such bitter want. 

So, when she had thought over and over again 
the child’s pitiful story, and in imagination fol- 
lowed her tillehe had reached woman's estate— 
when she thought of her future fortune, as it 
must almast of necessity prove, poor, wel!-nigh 


hopeless, broken down by hard labour, with mind | 


uncultivated, and her heart’s affections and pure 
and lofty impulses all crushed and wiihered ; 
when she thought upon her thus, and remen- 
bered how different a fate it was in her power to 
give unto that child, ehe resolved to prove tc the 
deaolate little one a trueand loving friend, 

She thought of her own childhood—the only 
daughter of devoted parents—brought up in a 
home where never a want had been up- 
gratified, careless and happy as is the childhood 
of the rich. . 

She thought upon the numberless, but then 
unappreciated, blessings which had attended her 
early youth-—of the love which, after that time, 
had made for her life such glorious sunshine. She 
thought of ali her long, happy, wedded life— 
upon him who, though dead, was held in constant 
memory, and loved, and honoured and mourned. 

She looked forward to the future. How lonely 
ft would be ss years crept on! and then her 
thoughts turned again to the child Margaret —so 
eingularly beautiful, so unmistakably innocent, 
earnest, honest, 8111 affectionate. And (do not 
wonder at it) she felt as though Heaven had sent 
that gir) to her, not merely as a beggar, whose 
wants must be supplied and then forgotten, She 
feld the necessity of being something to that 
child besides. She wust make her her own, must 
educate her, and fit her for a different and better 
station than that in which she was bora. 

So strong wee this conviction, so earnestly did 
it impress Mra. Bruce’s mind, that she could not 
hesitate about acting upon it; aud before her 
eyes wers closed in sleep that night she besought 
Heaven's bleesing on her child, 

" Are you going for Ellen? May we go now f” 
saked Margaret, eagerly, when she was led into 
the breakfast-room the following morzing. 

“Yes,” anewered Mra. Bruce, kissing the 
child ; ‘the sleigh will be brought round in o 
few moments ; then we will go for your sister,” 








| furnished by her aid wi 





A grateful heart was that beating in Margaret | 


Wood's breast, when the woman spoke so kindly, | responded to the words when she vowed to love, 
“T love you very much,” ebe said, claeping her | honour and obey. 


protector’s hands and timidly kissing them ; 
‘you are like a mother.” 

“ Would you like me to be your mother, Mar- 
gared? Will you live with me, and goto school, 
and do as I bid you always} Will you be my 
little girl a" 

“T love you better than anybody in the world 
but Ellen,” answered the child ; ‘‘ bub father 
said we must work ; I will work for you, and do 
everything you tell me.” 

Many times the mother and her ted child 
returned to the narrow lane and the hut, in 
search of Ellen; bub never could they gain any 
tidings of the missing little one. The neighbours 
were sti]l unable to furnish any information re- 
specting her—she seemed lost to them for ever. 

One day, in the still continuing hope that 
E:len might come back to the old place, llr 
wrote on the table where the cruel father had 
traced hie farewell, for her sister to wait there, 
should she come again, promising to meet her 
there, and that she would lead her to » new and 
happy home. 

But the following morning, when, sgain accom- 
panied by Mrs, Bruce, she set forth eagerly for 
the dismal place, thinking and hoping against 
hope that Ellen might have been there, they 
found nothing remaining of the deécayivg old 
buildings, save some otill burning heaps of timber, 
which pointed ‘out where the dwellings of that 
quarter had once stood, 

Never had Mrs, Bruce seen before euch utter 
wretchedness, such absolute banishment of hope, 
in apy human countensuce, as was depicted in 
Margaret Wood’s when she turned away after 
thet last fruftless search, feeling that the Jast 
hold on @ reasonable belief that she should ever 
meet little Klien again wae gone, 

The day following this terrible disappointment 
there was given in many of the city papers a de- 
scription of the missing child, of her former resi- 
dence, and particular which could afford 
any sort of clue to the diecovery of the lost Ellen 
wae set forth ; but no tidings of her came; she 
seemed to be lost frrecoverably to those who 
sought her. 


CHAPTER IV, 


Yuars pacsed, Time, and many changes around 
avd in the beart of the elder sister, had, in a 
measure, deadened the sickening senee of loneli- 
ness and bereavement which bavated her so long 
after ehe had mourned over Ellen as one dead. 

Even the days when they two had lived together 
in their uncomfortable home were gradually 
assuming a dream. !‘ke shape in her memory. 

Mrs. Bruce had done nobly by her adopted 
child. That girl was one to do honour to any 
bearthstone. Young and gentle and highly edu- 
cated, she was cherished and loved and honoured, 
not only in her adopted mother’s home, but 
wherever and in whatever circle she moved ; and 
when {it was known that she was really and in 
truth to be the rich lady’s sole heiress many 
suitors were not wanting. 

Among these there was a youth, the son of an 
old friend of the good woman in question, who 
had been so fortunate as to ingratiate himself 
thoroughly in Mre. Bruce’s favour, 

She had assisted him (pecuniarily) through his 
collegiste course, for bis parents’ means were but 
limited, and the youth was ambitious ; and when 
he had entered, subsequently, with bright hopes, 
on the practice of his profession, he a been 
an extensive and valu- 
able library. So as a matter of duty, as well as of 
sincerest pleasure, Richard Lee was a frequent 
visitor at the house of his benefactress. 

You will readily understand, in consequence, 
that it was to her a very natural thought, and a 
much wished-for consummation, the union of 
these young beings whom she loved with her 
whole heart; and a hundred plausible reasons 
will at once suggest themselves to your mind 
why the lady should at once and completely have 
succeeded in her desire, 

I have revealed to you already that wedding 
ecene. You know whether the heart of the bride 





Gratitude for the neas 
knowledge of the fact that, in 
Lee, she was but acting in 
best friend’s, her more than mother’s, wishes, 
were the causes, and sufficient causes Margaret 
thought them, for the part she took it upon her- 
self to act In that transaction. But there was also 
another reason which the young girl scarcely dared 
to breathe, even to bereelf, why she should wed 
this man, and that at once, 

There was one who had never sought her affeo- 
tions or her hand {n marriage, on whom, never- 
theless, she had lavished all the affection of her 
heart. Within the “holy of holies” in her 
breast she had enshrined an idol; but no 
human mind had guessed the worship she devoted 
to him ; she had kept her secret " 

the distance between her- 


lightest word. 
sons of genius to wh 
down in reverence. 


beat wildly with devotion and love for him 


And Margaret, even while she adored, know 


that such worship wae sinful. 
t; absolutely, +o 
marriage 


There was nothing 
her in the youth who spoke with her the 
vows. She knew him talented and ambitious sad 
truthful, bub her heart-worahip was given wholly 
to another, 

You know now why, in that scene on which 
you looked. she stood so cold and pale and pas- 
slonless. He was among the crowd that 
around her to offer their glad congratulations, 
and the rich tones of his voice mingled with the 
rest like a strange and powerful chord of muzic. 
But she had ear for his only, and he named her 
the bride of another, while on his own arm 
leaned the proud and lovely woman he called hie 


wife ! 

Never did good Mrs. Bruce look with more of 
just pride on her protégée ; but had she read the 
untold story of that young heart t if 


My story, doubtless, has thus far proved itecif 
a piece of transparency to the reader, and be 
knows who was the rome: “ae alone beside 
the dying woman, leaving & momend 
hile abe slept to beg in the streets, and nursing 
her with little aid from neighbour or itiend, be- 
stowing on the penniless woman all the devotion 
and care she could have lavished on her had she 
been the richest lady in the land. 

You know that it was she who wept with that 
fair bride one wintry morning long ago in a fire- 
less room, when they were cestitute of all life's 
comforts, and deserted by their father, 

It remains for me to explain how this woman 
came to be her guardian, 

When Margaret was gone out in search . of 
food and a more comfortable shelter, which ex- 
pedition turned out so well for herself, Eile, ex- 
hausted by hunger, sank into a sound sleep. For 
a long time she slept-on undisturbed, dreaming, 
poor child, of pew bes able comfort she had 
not, and enjoying ty in the bright land 
of fancy. ; 

Bat full soon must she be awakened to the 
dull reality, fora human hand was laid heavily 
upon her, and ® loud voice roused her, saying = 

“Why do you asleep with your doors open 
here? You'll freeze to death ! 

The child started up, thoroughly wakened at 
once, and, fri —_ —_ ween cried : 

“* Margaret rgared 

‘fhe woman pointed to a drift of snow, which 
had gathered in the middle of the reom, and 
said, eS oer that she might calm 
the child’ : : a ee 

“ Your door was open, and I saw there was no 
fire on the hearth, and I thought 1’d look in and 
see if anybody lived here. by, child, you a 


i 


_ 


ha’ froze stark and atiff if I hado’s woke 

“Tra very cold,” replied Ellen, her voice little 
raised above a whisper; and, lying down again, 
‘Let me sleep till 
to get some bread!” 


t comes; she went 
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‘Where is your ma, child?” 
* Dead!” replied Ellen, mechanically. 

“ Where is your ps, then? Is he dead too}” 

“No; he went away and left us this morn- 

“When is he coming back? What are you 
going todo? You'll freeze to death here! ” 

“No, I shan’t freeze. Margaret will come ; uz 
isn’t coming at all!” said the child, impatiently, 
her eyelids growing heavier every moment. 

“ She'll die here, that’s plain !"’ thought the 
woman ; ‘‘she shall go home with me.” 

No sooner was this determination formed than 
she prooseded to carry it into effect. 

Wrapping the unresisting child in her own 
shawl, she shook her soundly, so as fully to 
awaken her, and said, or rather screamed, fn her 


ear : 

‘* Come, I’m going to take you home with me, 
where there’s a good firé and ty to eat! 
Come on, for it’s getting dark, and I've work yet 
to do vd 2 1 Megs 

“But w got” asked Ellen, now 
quite awake, “Who'll feed and warm her }” 

"IF she comes back and finds you not here, 
she’!} go to one of the neighbours and stay over 
night,” replied the woman, hurrying away. 
‘* Now see how fast you can walk ; 1’ll bring you 
back to. morrow.” 

With this assurance she walked away with 
mony very rapidly, further into the suburbs of 
the city, 

And the next morning—why did she not re- 
deem her promise ? y, for days and days, 
fn consequence of a dreadful cold taken that 
night from her exposure to the storm (for she 
had walked the long distance without shawl or 
cloak, having wrapped her thin blanked coverin 
about Ellen), she was confived to the house an 
to her bed with sickness ! 

The child at first cried a great deal when she 
found the woman could not go with her back to 
her home, but when she saw how sick the poor 
creature was, and heard her cough so dreadfully, 
a urging her every moment to take her 
aC 

When, at last, the poor woman was able to 
creep out Into the street, the first place to which 


she directed her steps was to the house where she 
had found the little girl, and—it was burned to 
the ground ! 


This woman was a widow and childless, and of 
good and tender heart ; but here the similarity 
between her and Margaret's protectress ended, 

It is needless to say she never -saw, nor even 
heard of, the inquiries which were published 
respecting the little girl who had fallen to her 
care. 


Destiny seemed to exert a powerful hand in 
ordering the respective places of those children 
~—seemed to have established them immutably in 
— of life wider asunder than are the 

oles, 

There were two or threo of the dead woman’s 
friends who came to the burial. The coffin was 
carried to the grave by their husbands, and Nelly 
followed the corpse, a mourner full of sorrow. 

There was a clergyman, a poor man, too, end 
he prayed long and earnestly over the grave 
when the coffin was hid in the ground; he 
prayed for the child of the widow. 

He was right, though he did nob know the re- 
lationship existing between the sobbing girl and 
the dead, She was even as a child, and she 
mourned the loss of her mother } 

That funeral day was the darkest, saddest day 
the poor girl had ever known, Life seemed to 
her but one long path leading through darkness, 
and as she went from the graveyard with the 
tolling women, holding fast the good minister's 
hand, she wished with all the eagerness_of her 
young heart that she also might epeedily be 
laid to rest there, never to waken again, 

It was summer-time, but the was very 
gloomy. The sky was dark with clouds, nod a 
6 was to be heard, and the low, 
tones of wind sounded like a heavy s 

breathed over the earth, 

Suen went home from the burial with one of 
the poor women, who would not hear of her 
or) berg again to the lonely place where she 





For seyeral weeks she remained there, sick 
with grief and long watching. 

During that time, in compliance with her 
wish, Mrs, Graham was seeking to obtain for her 
® place in the house of one of the women who 
employed her occasionally, 


CHAPTER V. 


Nexiy is thirteen years old now; she may 
look upon herself as her own mistress, for there 
ia no one who has any natural claims upon her. 

To youth the thought of independence is a 
darliv pees cherished one, - bun it is 
difficuld or anyone who hae not been circum- 
stanced as was little Nelly to conceive what 
wretchedness there was in the knowledge that 
there were none to guide, none to counsel, none 
to aid her, as she stood about to embark on the 
etormy waters of an untried life, 

She must work, henceforth—-ab, reader, do 
you know what that means? Not as she had 
oftentimes toiled before—to help her protector, 
to ald her in her labours, 

It must be in a far different manner, She 
must go to a place in a family of which she knew 
ne truly speaking—-must serve as a servant 

ere, 


She was very young, a stranger to the ways of 
those with whom she would live. Her employers 
would think it was their lot to have to bear much 
because of her ignorance and unskilfulness ; but 
she, poor young thing, would sha not also have 
to bear much? Would care to think if she 
were ever pleased or gratified ! would the tastes 
of the little eervant-girl be ever held in con- 
sideration? would they think of her as human ? 
She must bear and suffer, and a dangerous ex- 
— it would prove to speak out in her own 

half, even when wrongfully abused ; she must 
be always faithful and enduring, and the hope 
of the reward of a kind word from her dear old 
friend who could never smile on her, and 
encourage her, and tell if she was doing 
well—even that was denied her, 

Nelly had quite recovered from her Illness, and 
was beginning to cherish more cheerful thoughts 
of the future, for Mrs. Grabam was ure of find- 
ing her o tituation in the house of one of her 
employers, 

One night when .ehe came home, her day’s 
work well accomplished, there was a broader 
emile on her face than usual, and warmer em- 
phasis in the kiss she gave the little girl. 

“Y've good news for you, child!” she whis- 
pered, and then went bustling about the house, 
preparing supper for her good man and the 

8 


y 

When their wants were supplied, and they had 
gone out again into the street, some of them to 
their Jabour, and Mrs, Grabam was at last seated, 
and making preparations for a fine smoke, Nelly 
could restrain ber curiosity no longer. 

Drawing a little bench close beside the old 
woman, she sat resting her head on her knee, 
and saying, — 

“You've got a good place for me, mammy, I 
know you have; and I’m to go to some lady’s 
house to live?” 

“Yes, child, it’s just so; but I wish I was to 
keep you for my own! 4 gir) is more of a com- 
fort to # hard-working woman like me, when I. 
sit down of a night to rest, than a pack of romp- 
ing boysis. You've made the old place look quite 
cheerful like, since you've been ‘here, Nelly, by 
your handy ways.” 

** But you have been so kind to me! You 


let me.out, and you'll go to the graveyard where 
she is, sometimes, won't you, mammy {” 
“ Yes, child; yes, always when you wanb me. 


And I tell you it will be a pleasure to sea your 


pretty face here often—you'll be more merry, 
when you go up to the fine house where 

® place for you.” 

hope it fen’b very great,” murmured the 





"TI ’epect what they’ll want o’ you most fs, to 
"tend door, aud wait on ‘em. They're a vice 
kind of people, and nob stingy—a kind o’ ‘live 
and let live’ sort of folks, You'll euit, I know, 
if you try. And you will try?” 

‘* Yes, mammy, it shan’s be my fauit if they’re 
nob pleased, Bub I know they'll never care for 
me as you have cared, and as she did,” 

“ Well, child, I'l tell you what—'tain’t their 
nature to,” wae Mrs. Graham's eomforting as- 
surance ; “rich folks ain’s like poor folks any- 
how ; it takes the poor to feel, I don’t know as 
it’s their fault, either, If they could only change 
places with us kind of folks for once they’d know 
more’n they do now. But it’s a kind of comfort 
to know that every house hae ite cupboard of 
bones!” 

With this family, in whore employ Mre. Gra- 
ham secured a place for Nelly, she remained 
more than a year. Kind, goud-hearted people, 
as the old woman had foretold, they were, and 
the comforts of life became more familiarly known 
to the little waiting-maid there than they had 
ever been before, 

The duties imposed upon her were few and 
light, and they were always well performed, and 
Nelly Wood gave general sati-faction in the large 
household in which she was employed. 

Bat soon after the twelvemonth of her resi- 
dence had expired the body of servants were ab 
once dismissed, the house shut up, and, without 
any explanation, its owners departed for parte 
unknown. 

“Never mind, dear,” said the friendly Mrs. 
Graham, when Ellen turned to her for covnrel, 
“I was thinking some time ago of a place better 
than the one you've bad, and I’ve spoke to the 
lady, ’cause I heerd the folks up in the big house 
.you lived in was going to quit,” 

And Ellen’s guide wae successful in this effors 
to serve the friendlese girl also; for ina few days 
she wae accompauyipg her to the new place of 
service. 

The heart of Nelly failed her aa she thought of 
the kind people with whom she had lived, and of 
the strangers to whom she was now going ; 
and clorely did she clasp the hand of the sged 
labouring woman as though she feared partung 
with her, assuring her more than a doven times 
that she would come often back to visit her and 
the children, 

Mrs. Graham seemed to know what was goivg 
on in the mind of the girl; for, as they passed 
throvgh the neatly-gravelled walk, which war 
bordered with many flowers, to the kitchen door, 
she whispered to Neliy,—- 

“Never mind ; don’t be afraid. I'll stay tili 
- get acquainted a little, You'll like theee 

olks.’ 

** This is the girl your” mistresa engaged,’ she 
gaid, in explanation to one of the servante, when 
entered the basement. “ How is your lady 
this morning ” 

“ Poorly,” answered the other ; ‘'I fear she’s 
not long for this world.” 

**{'m sorry, poor creeter ; she’s a0 young, and 

, and handsome,” . 

" Yes, it istoo bad. The doctors say she hasn't 
no disease—it’s a decline like ; just kind o’ sink- 
ivg away as one sinks to sleep.” 

‘* Maybe she wouldn't care to see Nelly just 
now?” asked Mra. Graham, looking toward the 
door, and still standing. 

“I think nob,” replied the servant, kindly ; 
“ but you can leave her here, and toward noon, 
when the lady likes, 1’ll go up with her—it’s a 
pity you should loee half a day's work waiting.” 
Ellen turned quickly toward her friend, aa 
though ehe would implore her to stsy ; but she 
did not speak, 

“ What Is it, dear? Shall I stay 1” asked Mra. 
Graham. 

“No, no!” answered Ellen ; “go now, because 
you must ; bubdo come in for a minute to-nighd, 
if this place is in your way.” 

* Yes, I'll come, if it’s miles oub of my way, 
darling ; it’ be only a few hours afore L'il be 
here to-night.” Having said thie, she hastened 
away to her labours, 

Ellen sad in the kitchen the greater part or the 
morning, assisting the servants, and winning the 





What'll I have to do there, do you 





beat opinions by her kind and obligiog manners, 
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At last the message came, saying that the mis 
tress desired the new waiting-maid’s appearance ; 
and, rae macnn the experience she had 
already had, it was with a fearfu! heart that she 
obeyed the call. 

As she entered the chamber of the invalid her 
step was slow, and her eye downeast, but when 
Killen heard the lady’s volee speaking so kindly 
and encouragingly, she raised her eyes, and it 
seemed to her that she stood in the presence of 
some goed genil, who bad at a word, and stroke, 
created the beautiful place in which she was. 

The large windows of the apartment were 
thrown open, but the blaze of sunlight was shut 
out from the room by outer and inner blinds, 
Many vases of freshly gathered flowers filled the 
pleasant place with their sweet perfumo, and the 
white furniture, the snow-like drapery of the 
bed, the delicately tinted carpet, all cons 
to make the sick lady's prison house a d tful 
home, the very shrine of purity and beauty. 

The lady was reclining on the sofa when Ellen 
entered the room ; near her was a cradle, and an 
infant, the young girl thought the most beautiful 
in the world, was sleeping in it, 

“ Come and sit down by me," sald the sick 
woman, kindly, when the servant had left her 
with the mistress, and, with a slow s and 
timid manner, Ellen approached to the cushioned 
bench pointed out to her. 

‘You are young,” said the lady, “‘ younger 
than I had thought—do you think you will be 
able to aid me much {fn taking care of my little 
ona {” 

* Ob, yes, I'm sure—I'll try, ma’am,” answered 
Ellen, concluding her reply in s bashful tone, far 
unlike the eager happy manner with which she 
had commenced it, 

** How old are you, pray ?” 

** Almost—no, a little more’n fourteen.” 

“And have you ever lived out before, my 
child #” 

*' Yes, ma'am, alittle over a twelvemonth ; bud 
there wasn’t any children at Mrs. Gray’s,” 

‘Do you think you wil] like it here, then, if 
you know nothing about taking care of children {” 


“Oh, but I'll learn very soon, Mrs, Gray | 


thought me quick at Jesroing the ways of her 
house—and I love your little baby.” 

Between a mistress so kind as this new one, 
and a servant so tractable and good ae Ellen, 
there was no prospect of dissatisfaction or in- 
justice on the one hand, or neglect or ingratitude 
on the other. ‘The baby” was the pet with 
both, aud the relations they bore te each other 
precluded al! possibllity of jealousy on either side, 
in the attentioa and Jove they lavished on her. 

Every week anu eveging was spent by Ellen 
with her old friend, Mrs Graham, when the ex- 
cellences of the infan‘, the beauty and patience, 
and kindness of the mistress, aud the pleasant- 
ness of her new situation, were never-failing 
topice—toa!l which, ae the young girl discoursed 
so eloquently upon them, her hostezs lend a 
willing ear. 

Evrey day Ellen was growing In grace and 
beauty, and her mind was improving also under 
the instructions of her invalid-mistress, and her 
poor friend, with a sigh, was forced to surrender 
one hope she had cherished, that her son Willie 
might some day win Nelly for his wife—for he, 
poor fellow, was proving but a sorry clown, and 
ahe, to Mrs, Graham's eyes, seemed almost as 
much & lady ae the daughters of the great folks 
who lived in the fine houses. 

Ta the burial ground, which lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of this old womau’s home, there was 
oue grave which, when the weather permitted was 
visited regularly one day in every seven by Nelly 
Wood and her friend. Aud among a hundred 
neglected graves that were marked by no head- 
stone and no care of surviving relatives, there was 
one that was made very cons; icuous by the green 
aud well-kept sod, and the flowers which, during 
the epring and summer and autumn months 
were found blooming there. 

It was a cacred place to both those hearts who 
visited it so often, and they never turned from 
the else so dismal graveyard without an inward 
assurance that they had been made batter, more 
patient, more charitably di:posed - towards the 





world, by their momentary rest in the solemn 
place. 


moat ly, was ‘the 
cherished by the 
orphan girl, and it wae one of her proudest 

that some day she t erect a tombstone 
by to the memory Ad dear nleves OSS 

summer months passed away, 

aubumn rains set in, and the cancion, ached 
had, during the warm, sunshiny weather, marked 
the invalid, disa wag ds Pheer Baye 

joomy thought, w' presence o 
Sod, who was devoted in hisattentious, failed to 

ten or remove, ; 
uring the day the little nurse was usually her 
sole companion, and the gentle manners of Nelly, 
her affection for the child so much entrusted to 
her care, her beauty, and craving for knowledge, 
made her an object of more than common interest 
to the sick lady. 

One dark day, when the books were laid aside, 
the baby asleep, and the stillness to the invalid 
was becoming intolerable, with a sort’ of vague, 
listless curiosity, she turned to Ellen, asking, 
abruptly, — 

“When you first came here I think they told 
me you were an orphan—that you had uo father 
pod oon living! How sad it must be to be an 

n 

"Tt is too true, Mother died 
do not remember her at all, Fa 
remeraber, and that is alJ.” 

“ Where did he live? Do you remember his 
last sickness?” 

“ He was not ill—he did not die then—he left 
us a great, great while ago, and I have never seen 

since.” 

‘Was he poor 7 P 

‘* Yes, mia‘am, very poor.” 

“But you said us, he left us; where there 
many of you ?” 

“Only my sister and I. Sometimes I have 
thought he was not our father, or he would not’ 
have deserted us, leaving us without a morsel to 
eat, and we had no m to get food.” 

“] should have thought you had forgotten all 
this, for you must have been very young, .Bat 
your sister has told you often, I suppose.” 

“JT have no sister now,” answered Ellen, 
sadly ; ‘she too ts dead, or was lost long ago. I 
am alone in the world.” 

“Dead! lost!” repeated the fmvalid, and 
rising on the sofa, she examined more closely 
than before the ‘features of the young girl, 
nk then, what became of you when’ you lost 

er t ” 

‘*A poor woman took me—she found me 
half-dead with cold and hunger—she gave me a 
home.” 

‘*The one who brought you here?” 

** No,” answered Ellen, and the remembrance 
of all that friend had been for her brought tears 
into her eyes; “ she died before I ever went out 
to service,” 

“Was she kind t» you, child?” 

a was my mother—I lost my all when she 
died.” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed the lady, and her head 
was buried ia the pillows of the lounge, and for 
many moments there was dead silence in the 
room. Then she roused herself, sitting up gain. 
She beckoned to Killen, and said, fa a trembling 
whisper, “Come, close up to me—put your 
arms about my neck, and tell me your name! 
It is nob Jarvis, it is something else! Come, 
come, quick, if you are Ellen—Nelly Wood— 
come !” 

And she stretched out her arms as though she 
would clasp Ellen to her breast, 

With a glad cry, 

“It is that—Nelly Wood—yes, it is that—oh, 
I have tried so many, many times to think what 
that name was; and you, you are Margaret— 
my Margaret!” exclaimed the little “walting- 
maid, as she flung herself beside the lounge and 
sobbed aloud, 

But Margaret did not ‘answer, did nof hear 
aught save the first quick reply, ‘It is that ;” 
she had fainted quite away. 

When, after the glad child's ‘ exer- 
tions to arouse her sister, "seyes at last 


longago. J 
I can just 





Margaret’ 
opened, and beheld the slight form ofthe dear 


little Nelly bending over her, she whispered, 
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noble husband who bore so long and 
patiently with ‘he’, and he has for ever taken 
the place of that unholily idol that 


That white-robed bed-chamber bears no 
resemblance now to the chamber of death, ‘There 
are roses as brightly on the face of 
beautiful as on your own, my gen 

and I doubt if are many happier 


look on the miser’s death-bed ! toed 
You see him lying on that heap of straw,’ the 
-balred. old man, whose life has long been 
ted to that one wwhallowed object—the 


thering of gold. 

Ore is dying. There fs but one to stand beside 
his death-bed and watch as the spark of life 
flickers away. 

There is but one to close his eyes when his cold 
heart shall have stilled ite beatings. 

Bat, alas! there is not even one to weep when 
he is gone ! . 4 

There are none to mize him by the fireside— 
none to whom the world will seem less beautiful 
when he is laid aside—none to whom his, bent 
form is an object’ of love aud reverence—none in 
whom he has inspired other than one feeling, 

6 and fear ! 

y him and watches the de- 
partiog, does so with no sympsthizing, loviog 
eyes, His whole soul revolts from the duty 
which devolves upon him. 

‘‘Now mind,” said the old man, # 
slowly, and striving to rise in bis bed; “ 
what I've said, Just as quick as ever l’m dead, 
do what I've told ye. You're the only being I 
ever trusted— mind you don’t deceive me! If 
you do, I’! haunt you all your life, and ma’.o 
you pay more for the cursed gold than it’s all 
worth.” 


They are bis last words. You eee Le has fallen 
back ; he is quite dead ! 4 
The gentleman who has watched the miser’s 
last moments is bendivg over him: He feels his 
hand —it is cold. 

He listens—the heart has stopped its beating ! 
No breath comes from the es, he is 
dead! Let the curtain drop—it bas descended 
on him forever more, - yay ex 5 

The watcher descended from the chamber of 
death—his face bore witness to the terrible scene 
he had beheld—he was eager to be away from 
the house that contained even the re: 
mains of such a spirit. 
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some to the man and woman 


money 
wh nic ror bie foot of the steirs he eaid to 
them calmly : 
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"Prepare him for burial to-morrow at two 
o'clock. I will be in attendance at that hour.” 

And he passed out, 
in: the city 


Tn a few every leading paper 
Pavien an antouncement that the two 


children of the late Joshua Wood, named Mar- 
garet and Ellen’ Wood, of the respective ages of 
——~ and ——- years, would 
greatly to their advantage by: spplying at the 
office of Benjamin Hayes, 80, Cheatnut-street. 

The old miser had starved bimeelf, and left 
to the children he deserted in their helpless- 
ness, & poh | gg i> fitty ree 

unds; and @ of that m , whi 
Froager$ ee ego has litte kamiasier 
the the deserted, the poor, aud the 
destitute, where @ muititude of weak and help- 
lees ones have learned to bless the names of the 
miser’s noble children. 

And the days of Mrs, Graham's labour and 
care on earth” are over ‘now ; for: Eilen Wood 


never forgop who, under Providence, had be- 
friended her and led her to the home of her 
sister M 


‘But not alone in the homes of the living has 
her presence been seen and felt, 
A certaiv, well kept, well-remsmbered grave 
ates in the re name hry tha we 
deed of charity, albeit she was poor a 
on this earth, bas doubtless, ere this, been re- 
warded In heaven. For the voice whose decree 
no man can revert has surely said unto her: 
“ Friend, conte up higher.” 
[THE END.] 








A seweLLen in Turin has made a tiny boat of 
® single pearl, The hull is finely shaped, and 
might serve ae a model for a great sloop, The 
sail is of beaten gold, studded with diamonds, 
and the binnacle light is a perfect ruby. An 
emerald serves as its rudder, and its stand isa 
slab of ivory. Ite weight is Jess than an ounce, 
and it is said to have cost £1,000. 

Sootanrtiry does not exist among the upper 
classes of China as in America or England. 
Their societies are formed for political purposes, 
and when a banquet ie given it is generally with 
an object. Adinner given merely to enjoy the 
pleasure of entertaining one’s friends ie a rare, if 
not nonoecutring, spectacle, The dishes at these 
banquets are frequently costly, and alwaye palat- 
able, There ds a falee impression abroad that the 
Ohinese‘live on all sorts of filthy and, to us, dis- 
gusting, dishes, ‘Their style of cooking Is different 
from ours, bub. the Chinese gentleman eats 
nothing that the American gentleman will not 
eat. One thing in their coukery should be men- 
tioned: that. is, their universal use of the 
. “or sesame: oil, What the olive oil 
is to the Frenchman the “ haiang yu,” or fragrant 
oil, ia to the Chinaman, Ita taste, ot frat 
pecaliar, soon becomes t, and is to. be pre- 
ferred to elther lard or olive oil.in the preparation 
of food. Indeed, for variety and delicacy, a Chinese 
banquet is to be preferred to thatof any nationality. 
Although it is always given for a purpose, the 
host's manners. ste those of t hospitality. 
He entreate you to “eat this,” ‘ taate that,” and 
a0 forth, and with his own ivory chopsticke, fresh 
from his mouth, will select an especially dainty 
bid from the bowl ander consideration and 
deposit it in your little saucer. Wine of several 
varieties is served during the banquet. At the 
close, instead of finger bowls, & napkin wrung 
out of water in presented to each guest, 
and he proveeds to bathe his.,face, hands and 
head before adjourning to the ‘‘mu kang” for 
his, pipe of opium or. tobacco, as his. habit is, 
Cigarettes are very popular. . Alt ‘carde 
aod chess doubtless originated in. China, the 
Upper clagses do not much in either pas- 
Some of the gentlemen, and occasionally 
& lady, will play the banjo or guitar. 
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A party of six were gsthored in the wide, old- 
fashioned hall at Seaview, the residence of Mr, 
Grant Fairfax,and the most hospitable and pic- 
turesque abode in al! Loamshire, and situated on 
the very bank of the river. 

It was Hallowe'en, and the ye ge te who 
clustered round the leaping fire in grate had 
tried many a famous spell; ‘which their grand- 


mothers had t them; and in which perhaps 
they had little as they laughed in the warm 
refulgence 


fallen, and some bright, 
faces were bent over the fender, just 
wi which, and exposed to the full heat of 
the burning logs, chestauts had been placed. 

To was the old, old spell—naming two, and 
wat them burn side by side, or starting 
back with merry rafllery ss they sprang apart, 
thereby foretelling that the two for whom they 
had been named ‘would be sundered widely by 
fate or fortune. 

“T have no lover ; must I burn alone?” asked 
s blue-eyed girl, whose fair face and stately figure 
_ a very lovely picture for the red flames to 

pu 
We must procure you one, my sweet cousin,” 
langhed Reah Fairfax, the daughter of. the 
house, who stood somewhat apart, with the 
young man to whom her troth was plighted, 
Rex Darrel. “Suppose we name for you the 
man whom you will some day love? If your 
love is to be a happy one he will burn serenely 
at your side, as Rex has vowed he will at 
mine,” with a roguish glance toward the lover. 

Over the crimson glow of the embers, through 
the space that divided them, Bella Eden sent a 
strange unreadable glance towarde her cousin. 

That glance wandered from Reah to Rex, 
noted the fact that his hand was Jaid a moment 
on the white hand of the girl; then, with a 
look, half-pain, half-bitterness in them, the blue 
eyes fell. 

So the nuts were named—two for Rex and 
‘Reah, two for Vera Giyon and Bob Harris, two 
for Jennie Dent and her ‘distant sweetheart, and 
lastly, two for Bella and the man she was to 
love, 

The fair beauty, who had laughed so softly at 
the other spells, bent forward to watch the chest- 
nuts, with a new gravity on her fair face. 

“My love, my love!” she whispered, below 
her breath, while a great yearning grew in her 
lovely, azure eyes—'‘‘ oh, my king love, let your 
heart turn to me for an bour—only. one little 
hour {and I will hold my life as blest! Oh, 
leb me dream can love me, and I will not 
hate her so—] will not wish her harm !” 

“Mr, Darrel, you are going to quarrel with 
Reah. See, you have left her, and leaped fato 
the very heart of the fire!” cried Jeunte Dent, 
as one of the nuts, bursting with a loud noise, 
did aa she had accused Rex of doing. 

The blue eyes of Bella flashed with triamph, 
and a low, little leugh lef> her lips. 

She did not see Resh’s hand steal softly out 
and lie confidingly in her lover’s nor hear his 
whisper of devotion. 

She was watching, with a fierce intensity of 
interest, the nuts that had been named for her 
and “*the man whom she would some day 
love,” 

“And there you go, Vera,” langhed Bob 
Harris, as another nut bounded in among the 
blazing embers ; “and you vowed——-”~ 

" Never mind what I vowed,” Vera broke in, 
with a flush. “You seem willing to receive 
consolation for my lose, for you are 
very close to Jenvie,” as his cwn namesake turned 
a couple of times, and then lay quiev. 

But Bella Eden and the man she was fo love 
—as represented, by the brown nuts—remained 
side by side, until they became black and 
brittle, 

Bella’s eyes, as she lifted them and met the 

lance of Rex, were bright as s‘ars, and a vivid 
fiush stained either cheek, 
“ My love will love me,” she said, ina low 





Ising voice, “I accept tha omen, and shall 
ove without a fear.” 

" While I shall always fear that my lover wil! 
prove untrue,” laughed Reah, : 

And yet, that cold bleak November night, she 
hao such faith in him that she could fancy the 
heavens falling rather than his love failing her in 
any future hour. 

ad . * * * 

It was springtime, and. with the bursting of 
the buds, the green dottings of hillaide and 
hollow, the first breaths of the violets, rising 
through the valleys about her home, a. strange, 
painfai conviction had come upon Reah Fairfax, 

Itwas not that ber lover had grown less 
tender towards her—not that he in any way ne- 
cag her ; but she so often came upon him and 

who seemed too interented to observe her 
approach, but, seeing her, would give him » 
glance of pleading and dart away. 

And she noticed that when he was uot with 
herself he wae always with Bella, laughing, 
chatting, merrier than when with any other. 
She noticed many things, small in themeelves 
which went to swell the first faint donbt avtil 
it grew into a conviction ; and that conviction 
seemed to still the very pulses of her heart. 

“My loyer ig no longer wholly mine, I share. 
him with my cousin,” she told herself, as she «ab 
at her window and watched Rex and Bella ride 
down towards the gates, in the warmth of the 
epring sunshine. 

And when Bella sought her, on returning, sho. 
found her still there, with o pathetic sort of ex- 
preesion in her eyes. 

The beautiful blonde, with a long, weary sigh, 
flung herself on her knees beside Reah’s chair, 
and buried her face in her cousin’s lap. 

“You are tired, dear!” questioned Reah, no 
soger in her heart for this woman whose fair .ace 
had come between herself and her lover. 

“Tired 1" repeated Bella, while her face 
paled and her lips trembied. “ Yes—tired of 
my life, cousin! I am going away to-morrow. 
Let me go, Reah, without a question; let me 
go quietly out of your way, out of your life. I 
did not~-belleve me, I did not seek hia love ! ’’ 

A shiver went over Reab, and one hand flew, 
clenched to her bosom. Bella's fair disordered 
tresses lay like a stream of gold over her knee, 

"Ib is yours though? He has told you of 
it?” burst hotly from her lips. ‘‘ He has spoken 
of this new love to you, while the old love still 
bound him to me? Bella, tell me has Rex 
Darrel said he loves you }” 

The fair, flashed face was lifted; the azure 
eyes gave a startled glauce into the grey ones of 
the girl she had wronged, and a tide of hitter- 
ness over Bella Even, 

"* He did not mean to,” ahe began. 
both so mizerable-—” 

** Did he tell you be loved you? I want but a 
word, Did he?” 

“ Yes,” 

Reah put aside the crouching figure with a 
steady hand, and stood up, her very lips white. 

n take him-—he. is yours!” she sald, 
hoarsely, “I will free him within an hour !” 

Bella started up in wild affright and clung to 
her cousin, 

“Reab, Reah! you will nob tell him why t 
Oh, my cousin, spare me!" 

Reah put off the clasping hands as though 
they burned her, 

“You have not spared me—nor hex he!” she 
said. ‘“ But I will spare you both. I will tell 
him I have cexsed to love him. I could not bear 
to see him blush with shame.” 

And she left her cousin standing there with 
flushed face and pulses throbbing high with 


triu 
Ts it worth the lie?” suid 


We were 


"T will win him ! 
Bella, through shut teeth. 

Then, as a tremor of triumphant delight 
thrilled throngh ber whole being, she left the 
room, the houee, and glancing down at the folde 
of her habit, which she had not removed, laughed 
exultantly, 

“I will have them saddie her own black pon 
for me, and take a mad gallop. I am wild wit 


| delight f 1 will win my love!” she whispered. 
And while Reah lay, face downward, on her 
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couch, Reah's shining black pony was bearing 
Reab's most deadiy enemy fleet and far th ovgh 
the sunlit silence of the perfect day——bearing her 
with the epeed of an antelope to her doom, did 
she but know. 

The sun declined, the shadows slanted, and 
Reah, who bad written her cool, bricf letter of 
dfeaiessl to Rex, atood with it in her hand, 

‘“T would rather have died than know bim 
fa'se,”” abe eald, with white, drawn lips, 

At thad moment, aa her haggard eyes dwelt on 
the beauty of the outeide world, which could be 
seen 80 clearly from her window, a fiying animal 
in the distance caught them. 

Yee, her own black pony wav dashing up the 
drive, with Relia Kden on her back 

“T eball learn tc hate my cousin,” she 
thought, shudderingly. ‘‘I will hate her for ber 
happiness.” 

Then a ringing ery left her lips, aud the hue 
of death spread over her every feature; for, 
a'most underneath her very window, the black 
pony etumbied, tried to regain hie footing, and 
fell prone in the sunset, kicking out madiy to 
freo bimself of the clinging ckirte and the 
crushed and mangled body of the girl 

Toe servants had also seen, and when Reah 
reached the hall-door they were bearing poor 
Bella up the steps and into the vast hall, where 
the first temptation had come to her, 

There was excitemend the greatest for a few 
moments, then Bolle wae laid on her own couch 
fu the pretty chamber the had cocupied since, 
one year before, she had come to Seaview, having 
no other home. 

A physician was sent for, but long before he 
got there they kvew that the hours—the very 
woments—of Bella Eden's life were numbered, 

“She has sustained severe internal injary,” 
the doctor ssid, when he bad made an exami- 
nation. “There is no hops, She must die 
within an hour.” 

As he apoke the beautiful azure eyes opened, 
and the ashen lips moved. 

*Reah,” they said, labouredly—' Reah, fs it 
true! Isit death?’ 

Resh bent over the dying girl, ali anger gone 
now, only a great pity in her heart. 

‘Dear,’ she faltered, ‘let me send for—for 
Rex. I fear—! fear—” 

“Then, itis truet I am dying—oh, Heaven, 
i am dying |” 

A moment, daring which only the sound of 
Reah’s sobs and the hardly-drawn breaths of 
her cousin broke the silence ; then, with a wild 
de:piir in her beautiful face, and the death-film 
gathering over her eyes, she half-lifted herself 
from the pillows, 

* Do not send for Rex,” she whispered. ‘“' He 

ild not care—he does not love me, Oh, I 
trid to win him—from you—-but he was true. 
I thought he might might learn to—care for 
me—it [ could pert him—from you. And eo 
—I told you a lie—a lie—s lie—to-day, Reah." 

“Never mind now, my poor cousin,” said 
Reah, pityingly. “Think no more of it; but 
remember that your sou! is poisoning its wings 
and Heaven's jadgment awaits you,” 

“I loved--Rex so!’ 

Theo, sfter a moment,—- 

“It was the night—we burned the nuts— 
that I firsts was—tempted to try—to come 
Between you. I did try—" 

There was a gurgle, a rush of red blood over 
her lips, a quiver of her whole fair body and 
Bella Eden was dead. 

“TI forgive you, dear,” Reah whispered, as 
che softly closed the lide. “You would have 
broken my life, but I forgive you, and pray 
Heaven's pardon for you. We did not know 
that Hallowe'en that our folly would lead you 
into evil,” 





Suvox the beginning of this century no less 
than fifoy-two volcanic islands hava risen out of 
the sea. Nineteen of that number have since 
disappeared, and ten are nw inhabited, 
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OHAPTER XXVIII. 


AFTER our honeymoon we paid a short visit to 
‘* Aunt ” Halford (as she now was), and were 
sumptuously regaled at various heavy wedding 
feasts by al! the Halford ‘‘set,” who halled Hugh 
as a hero from the recent campaign, and a lucky 
fellow, who had — ow. ae marry & 

t i wit ta of money 
Fre ake mann aaah which I laughed most 
heartily ; but Hugh was angry, and tore io into 
bite, and threw it into the fire, 

"You need not be so put out,” I exclaimed, 
looking from him to my reficction over the 
chimney-plece. ‘ You know very well that what 
the letter said is perfectly true, and that you 
have married a pretty girl with pots of money | 
No; I’m not sosureaboutthat! Forty thousand 
pounds at four-and-a-half per cent, is only 
eighteen hundred a-year. That is nothing woa- 
derful. Eighteen and six—twenty-four. Between 
us we have two thousand four hundred a-year. 
Just a comfortable income 1” 

* Much you know about it,” he returned, with 
alaugb. “ You have co more idea of the value of 
money than the tongs, I should not besurprised 
if you sade it fly,” 

“ Like Selina! She is lavish in her ideas; 
and that remiods me that I ought to be dressing 
for her great diuner ! I wonder what I should 
wear 7” ; 

** The wedding-gown and diamonds as usual,” 

** Yes, I suppose so.” 

“You won't be sorry when this full-dress 
parade among one’s people is over, Diana, and we 
can retire down to the regiment, and into com- 
paratively private life? ' 

“No; I'm tired of these endless dionera and 
atate visits,” I replied, yawniog and stretching 
out my arms; “and I shall be charmed to be 
under a roof of my very own at last.” 

Selins was resolved to dazzle us with her 
wealth. Her entertainments were magnificent, 
Where she got all her grand Ideas from I ‘could 
not imagine. 

She called for me nearly every day with her 
powdered men and chestnut steppers, and together 
we rolled forth paying visits, driving in the Park, 
or shopping. 

I had many purchases to make towarde setting 
up—house linen, plate, curtains, a piano, and 
many pretty things that go to make a furniched 
house look homelike. 

I was resolved that my abode should be'that, 
and more, ji meant to have the most récherché 
drawing-room, and the best appointed table ia 
the regiment, f 

One day, as I eat in the carriage waiting for 
Selina (who bad buried the hatchet with regard 
to me, and called me her ‘‘eweet cousin”), a 
figure passed on the pavement that gave me an 
odd little start, 

It was Carrie—Carrie in rusty black, looking 
both old and shabby, and very much gone down 
{a the world. 

She had almost passed by ere ehe recognised 
me in the elegant-looking young woman ia 
velvet and furs, who was lounging in a superb 
landau. 

She turued and came tothe door. The foot- 
man would have turned her away as & genteel 
beggar, bub I interfered, fur I saw she had some- 
thing to say to me, 

“Diana, can it be you! I scarcely knew 
you!” 

**Did you not!” I answered, with compo- 
sure. 

“ You are so changed—so improved,” as if the 
words were wrung from her reluctantly. 

“You are changed too!” I said, eyeing her 
steadily. 

“Yes, elnce your uncledied, Joe has turned me 
out. He sperds all his time drinking. He is a 
desperately bad man.” 

‘' Nevertheless, he is a great friend of yours | 
He was your confederate when you arranged my 
trip to London ; and your share of the spoil was 
to have been my diamondsi”  * 





cushion, and appraise the diamonds, and try 
on. In short, [ saw and heard 
@ look, and not a word were lost on me,” 

“You must be out of your senses,” 

“Not atall. Instead of being out of my senses 
I was inside the old clock-case, and was very 
nearly discovered by the dog.” ' 

She remembered it all now, I could see, and 
what is more, she believed me. Her face became 
ot Sh dall brick-colour, and her eyes sank 
m 

* Where do you live now!” I avked, 

“T have vo home, I am looking for a 
as housekeeper, a companion to 
people, and am in lodgings, and very 
if that fs any comfort to you. All 
the world between me and want is 
lings 1” 

“Then here,” I said, drawing out m 


There is twenty pounds in th 
and it may give you a fresh start. Jn return, 
ask you, should you ever come across a 
and defenceless orphan again to spare her, as you 
did not spare me!” 

" Your charity,” seluing the purse, "ie the pes 
bitterest punizhment that could have been 
upon my proud back. You have thrived and 
prospered, and I have sunk to the very dust 
beneath your feet. . You are young pretty and 
rich ; you are married to a man of honour, whe 
is devoted to you. In return for your alme I 
can make you some emall exchange. I can tell 
you this, Lean down that I may whisper fn 
your ear,” 

I leant. towards her, as desired, and she hissed 
in rapid, jerky sentences,— 

“You would never have been the wife of Hugh 
por “ff he had heard the history of your 
mOther."’ 

When [ raised my head to ask the meaning of 
this extraordinary epeech she was gone—she and 
her shabby black costume were already lost tz 
the crowd. 

What did she mean ? 

T felt all of a tremble, and quite unnerved ; 
but I did not see fit to confide in Selina, whe 
now joined me, and on second thoughts I coa- 
cluded that I had better not mention the subject 
to Hugh. 

J ° - s 2 

A few days after this rencontre we went down 
to Portamouth, where Hogh's regiment was 
quartered, and, being fiuancially much above 
barracks or lodgings, went into a very prettily- 
furnished house uot far from Southsea pier and 
Common. 

Here I first set up my household gods, aad 
here I first had a home of my own, and a very 
delightful—not to say luxurious—home it was, 
when I had uopacked all my nick-nacks, and pic- 
tures, and Oriental curtains, and old hae 
carpets, and had filled all available nooks with 
atands of the most lovely flowers. I had my 
chestnut mare and a pair of cobs fa the stable, 
besides Hugh's hack, and I had a very samert 
victoria, driven by a very knowing-looking 
coachman, accompanied by a footman on the 
box. 

Very soon I was beeleged by visitors, not 
counting the officers and ladies of the regiment, 
who welcomed me cordially as a new recruit and 
the wife of a popular comrade; and doubtless 
the fact that I was young and pretty, and had the 
wherewithal to keep the wolf from the door, did 
not wen spn ee os Aree 

People whom Hag’ nown before—peop 
whom Hough had not knowu—came in hordes, 
and called on the bride (aa I was then), and in- 
vited me to dinners, teas and dances. 

I never was so gay io my life. I never had 
enjoyed myself so much. Dances on board ships, 
danc+e on ehore—theatricals, races, yachting. 

Besides all this, we entertained. We gave 
dinners, afternoon-hops, and even tableaux 
vivants, 
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Truly, I was seeing the world as I wished to 
gee it at Ina, 

We had visitors too, Mr. Parish spent a fort- 
night with us; also one or two of my girl 
acquaintances from near Brayfield. Last but not 
least, Peggy—Peggy came fur a long sojourn in 
the spring. 

I had asked cousin Ralph, but he declined our 
invitation ; but later on he came, and stayed at 
Southeea, and we saw him daily. 

His yacht was ab Cowes, which gave him an 
excuee for prolonging hia visit iil far into the 
summer, 

Among the most notable residents at Southsea 
were Sir Roper and Lady Lorraine. 

He was a stern- looking old gentleman, with a 
very straight back, a white moustache, and a pair 
ef piercing eyes. , / 

His wife was many years his junior, and one of 
the most beautiful women I had ever seen (nob 
that my experience was very extensive, but those 
who had seen and travelled more were unanimous 
with regard to the claims of Lady Lorraine), 

The Lorraines were the most fashionable and 
most exclusive people in the place—immeneely 
rich, well connected, and childless, 

Lady Lorraine’s carriage was always surrounded 
by the best men at bands and polo matcher. 
When she condescended to pace the pier the 
chances were that her escort on either hand were 
an earl and an honourable. 

Her dress bel sed Bhar + dawn age 7 
eont ; her inao to people, who wis! 
to thrust themeelves into , bes august “set” 
astounding—yet she never eaid or 3 
that could be stigmatised as unladylike. 

In short, the crucial test of in the best 
society was to be able to answer in the affirmative 
when asked, ‘ Do you kvow Lady Lorraine!" 

I knew her, She had taken me up—as it was 
called—a compliment she paid to but few of her 
own sex. 

To tell the truth, she was not nearly as popular 


anything 


among them as among the men. 
Of course, detraction and envy are the tax 
tans fo tpstell an Gh ade noe peemmesain ar alin 


raised above the common herd, by means of beauty 
and social success, and there were whispers afloat 
among the outer circle anent Lady Lorraine, 

They said she married Sir Roper solely for his 
money, which he kept in his own hands in a very 
tight grasp. 

They said she wae older than she looked ; and 
that she docked a good ten years off her age, 

They said she was given to gambiing-—io a 
genteel, but very heavy fashion—in her own house 
among & certain fast set, and always in the absence 
of Sir Roper. ; ; 

They said she betted-——on races, of course— 
everyone did that now. But her bete were not 
for gloves and gold bangles; but for what is 
known in sporting slang ae “monkeys” and 
“ ponies,” 

They said she had no heart—that she could 
foscinate whoever she pleased —make use of them, 
and then toss them aside, like a bib of orange 
peel ; and that she had broken many men’s—and 
not a few, women’s—hearts with the sorcery of 
her words, and looks, and amiles. 

‘They eald, in short, that she was both false and 
dangerous, 

This was merely the opinion of the “outer 
barbarians” (as she called them), whom she 
declined to know. Turn about is fair play, and 
many were the wiity things she said at their ex- 

nee 


pense, 

Mrs, Rose (another young married lady in the 
regiment with me), and I were niuch patronised 
by her—I eepecially. I was, she said—she said 
so to my facé—so utterly and deliciously young, 
maar and fresh—and then so charmingly 
pretty, 

I was proud of walking beside her on the pler 
--of being seen in her sarriage, of being a frequent 
guest at her mosb selech partiee—where I never 
*aW an approach to gambling, not even & game 
of vingt-et-un, She rarely came to my house; 
ay 7 went to anyone’s, merely leaving 
car 

One week Hugh was away on duty at Fort 
Gomer. He was supposed to be absent for a 
month, but he often rode in to see me, four- 





teen long miles, and I frequently drove out to 
see him, for we were just as much in love with 
one another as if we had not been married for 
nearly a year, 

A grand ball was going to come off, given by 
the inhabitants to a certain prince and princess 
who had long been quartered among them. Of 
course Lady Lorraine was one of the chief 
hostesaes ; and, as Hugh could nob poasibly be 
present, it wae arranged that I should go with 
her under her chaperonage, and afterwards pass 
the night at her house. : 

I was not particularly anxious to be present, 
fond as | was of dancing. I had never yet gone 
to any enterteinment without Hugh—bubt Hugh 
wished me to go. The other ladies in the regiment 
were clamorous that I should not be so silly as 
to stay at home. However, ip was really Lady 
Le herself who overbore all my scruples. 
Such was her fascination-—~such her Influence over 
an impressionable girl like me—that if she had 
advised me to ride down the High street at Porta- 
mouth «la Lady Godiva, I fancy I would have 
obeyed her. 

The day before the ball I was confined to the 
house with a slight cold, and, as I sat nursing it 
over the fire about five o'clock in the afternoon, 

lunged in an easy chair, and an exciting novel, I 

a carriage dash up to the door, and was 
about to rush to the head of the stairs, and 
whisper “ Not at home; '’ but luckily, I peeped 
over the flower-stand in the window and espted 
Lady Lorraine’s equipege, Fancy saying '* Nov 
at home” to her! 1 would as soon have thought 
of saying “ Not sb home” to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty herself, In another moment she was in 
the room. 

“What is the matter with my Phyllia?” 
She always called me Phyllis, or simple Susan, or 
Angeline (and Hugh, Edwin), ‘I met Mre, 
Rose just now in Palmerston-road, and she said 
you were laid up witha cold, I hope ic’s not a 
stye in your eye, my dear, or anything that will 
make you unpresentable to-morrow?” 

“No, only a miserable cold in my head. I 
really think, dear Lady that I would be 
better at home, I feel very stupid, and I shall 
look a fright.” 

‘* Not a bit of ib! You have no pluck, my 
child ; you must dose yourself with lots of 
camphor, dropped on lumps of sugar, and you 
will be as well, as bright as possible to-morrow. 
You must not miss this ball ; it will be the ball 
of the year, and you will-have {t diuned into your 
head for inonths if you are nob at it—everyone 
wanting to tell you all about ft—besides, I want 
you to go for my sake. I like to have a pretty 
girlin my train, now I am no longer a girl myeelf. 
The Prince of Bergen is a great friend of mine, 
an immense admirer of beauty! You shall 
dance with the Prince, no doubt several times, 
and how angry and envious all the old 
caterpillars and their hideous daughters will be! 
I do 80 enjoy seeing them stare and scowl, and 
whisper.” 

This was all very well for Lady Lorraine, who 
held an unassailable postion, but I was nob ao 
sure that I should like to see them scow! and 
whisper at cr" expense, I had not acquired that 
kind of plu.« as yet, 

" It’s all settled, Angelina! You are to come, 
although Hdwin is away, and now you may as 
well ring for tea ; and afcer tea you shall show me 
your dress— shat is, if it has come.” 

‘©Oh, yee; from the dressmaker in Paris. 
Sleeves, gloves—--all complete—it looka moet 
lovely ; bub I am afraid fv will cost) a small 
fortune,” 

“ And what ifit does? You are rich and young, 
and now In the suramer of your life is the proper 
time to enjoy yourself. When you are a grey- 
headed old frump you can save your money, but 
not now.” 

After this tes was brought in, and whilat we 
sipped it we talked. It was arranged that I was 
to dress at home, drive to her house, and go in 
her to the ball, returning home with her 
and spending the next day with her; in order as 
ahe said “to discuss the dance, and cut up the 


Torpichen who is staying av dhe Pier Hotel, and 
has @ stearn-yacht calied the Nemesis }” 

“ He is « friend of ours, and comes from Bray- 
field ; in fact, he is » distant connection of my 
own.” 

“ He isa rich, old bachelor, and would be a 
grand prize for some of these needy, husband- 
hunting girls. I think I shall have to look afver 
him, and keep him out of harm's way,” and she 
laughed. “Now, I must really be golvg, but, 
first of all, eb me ses your frock. Riog for ix, 
and let us have {tb down here.” 

Very soon afterwards my exquisite new Paria 
frock was carefully carried in by Peggy, who, 
when she wae with me, insisted on acting as 
maid, carrying it carefully before her, so as agb 
— ® single fold, or even to breathe on tire 
t 

She advanced into the apartment, looking Hie 
a@ moving masa of white tulle, The dress, thas 
carefully displayed, was white satin, covered with 
tulle, which was artistically looped aide to dis- 
play a petticoat composed of bright-beaded 
embroidery that shone like diamonds, 

The body also was beaded to match, and looked 
like a culrass of diamonds, and one or t 
diamond (paste) swallows fastened the clouds of 
tulle that composed the tunic. 

Ib was really (even seen by daylight) an ex- 
quiaite confection, and I thorougly endorsed Lacy 
Lorraine when she clapped her hands together, 
and said,—- 

“ Angelina, my love, it is perfect, A regular 
dream of a dress, A frock fit for a fairy 

cess.” 

Up to this Peggy had been so much engsged in- 
carryieg and holding thie g-m of a garment thad 
she had nob once looked towards Lady Lorraine, 

Now, when she heard her voice, she turned her 
face sharply round ; and, ali of aeudden, she waa, 
as it were, turned t stone. She looked as if she: 
pete Job dandy of some kind. 

“Take care Peggy, take care,” I cried, as my 
lovely fragile bali-dress waa suff-red to slide from 
her = and lie tumbled on the floor, ” Are 

ou ill?” 
sats Only aslight weakness,” she answered, io an 
odd, bueky voice, stooping and picking up the 
dress. “ T’11—TD'li be better presently ;” and wirh- 
out another word she hastily walked out of the 
room, as if she was a woman in a dream, corryivg 
her lovely burden in & reckless and heartless 
manner. 

“ What a queer old creature?” exclaimed my 
visitor, “ You never mean to say that she is 
your maid? She ie ten times more like a covk. 
How queer she looked. Do you think she was 
sober 3” 

* Perfectly ; abe never drinks anything stronger 
than tea.” 

“Oh, well, that is to say as far as you know, 
Let. me implore of you not to allow her to dress 
you to-morrow, or she will turn you out like a 
rag dol). I really feel quite anxious abound your 
frock. She carried it awny as if it was an old 
sack she was bearing off to the rag-beg”’ 

** She suffers from giddiness sometimes.” 

*SoI should imagine—nos en uncommon 

complaint,” returned Lady Lorraine, sarcasth 
cally. 
1 felt ashamed that I could sit and listen to 
her or anyone hix ting to me thas Poggy dranvk ; 
but I was too much lo awe of my visitor, tap 
much under the spell of ber far strooyer 
character, to say a word that would seem to seb 
my own opinion above hers. 

“T have some diamonds,” I observed, chang- 
ing the subject. ‘ Do you think I might wear 
them to-morrow }” 

“Think! Of course I think you may wear 
them to-morrow ; they will exactly march your 
dress. How ie in that I bave never seen 
them!” 

“T rarely wear them. Hugh thinks 1am too 
young for them, and that they are too remark- 
able.” 

“Too young-—nonsensce! As to being re 
markable, my sweet, simple Susan, they wor? 
even be looked at when the princesses are in che 
room, not to speak of mine and fifty others; 





but wear them, by all means. They wili be a 


people.” 
** By the way,” she said, ‘who is this Ralph very nice finish to your toilette, The usual 
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wedding star, or crescent, and solitaire earrings, I 
suppose t” 

““T have stars, You have seen them ; but 
what I mean is a necklace,” I answered, 
weokly. 

“A necklace? Oh, that’s all the better, my 
Jove, as long,” and she laughed, “ as they are not 
Trish diamonds.” 

1 was really rather. uettled; at this contemp- 
tuous disbelief In my diamonds ; bat I merely 
@uswered,— 

'*Nos they are.all real, and very old,” 

** And you are not old enevgh to.wear them! 
You must strike the balance between you.. Be 
sure you come in good time to-morrow; I shall 
expect you punctually at half-past eight. No; 
don’t come out on the landing | Continue to nurse 
yourself, aod send at once for some camphor. 
Good-bye, my love, @ dewain!” and embracing 
me, and kissing me lightly on both cheeks, she 
went downstairs. 

Scarcely had the sound of her carriage wheela 
rolled away wheu.the door opened and Peggy's 
face (a very grave face) was thrust in, and looked 
round eagerly, as if investigating every dim 
corner. 

‘Ts she gone?" she asked, in a tremulous 
Voice, 

‘ Yes. I hope you are better now, Peg. Come 
over to the fire, and let me your you outs cup 
of tea.”’ 

* Indeed, and I never wanted it worse,” sho 
replied ; bat I knew that tea was a beverage she 
never could resist. “ Before you say another 
word, Miss Ranee, good or bad,” she sald; as 
ple stirred ber tea, “ will you tell me who was 
that grand, tall lady that was visiting you just 
now t’ 

** That 
anine |” 
* Aud has she a husband *”’ ‘ 

“Oi course, she has-—Sir Roper Lorraine | 
‘They are considered great people down here, 
She receives at the bal! to-morrow, and I am 
going wibh her.” 

Peggy poured her tea into the saucer, and 
sipped it meditatively, When every drop was 
finished she laid her eaucer down, and looking at 
me, gravely ssid,— 

‘She gave me a terrible turn. I thought I had 
seen a ghost. She's as like « lady 1 knew as two 
dropa of water ie like one another.” 

* Was it a lady that you knew |” 

‘Aye. I knew her well.” 

** And what did you know about her?" 

“ Miss Ranee, darling, for all her beautiful 
face and coaxing ways, nothing good. She would 
wheedle the very birds cff the bushes. You'd 
think her an angel-born, but she hada real, black 
heart. To compass any pleasure for herself she 
would sacrifice every one near her—ay, if it was 
to coset them their heart’s blood, She would 
think nothing of it, Oh! she was areal destroy- 
fog angel— ‘that’s what they called her, and she 
had a good right to the name.” 

*€ And who was shet” 

“Darling child, it would do you no good to 
know! She's dead, and let her be there, This 
grand lady has her voice sud her face and her way 
of making everyone feel little and herself great, 
in spite of all people can do, Oh! my sweet 
girl, if she was like ber to other ways it would be 
a sore day for you you ever met. See here! 
Poor old Peggy would go down on her bended 
knees to you, to beg and beseech you to keep 
clear of her, before she does you some desperate 
harm . 

“Is it Lady Lorraine? Peggy, you are out 
of your mind! The tea has gone into your 
head ! She is one of the kindest, cleverest, beat 
people in the whole world, and very fond of 
me !’ 

Ob, ay! The other wan could be kind and 
very fond too, and clever, Avs to cleverness she 
bate all, Well, I hope it’s only the pang of a 
poor, ignorant old woman, darling ; but some- 
how I have a queer feeling at my heart, and I’ve 
never knew it there without some trouble coming, 
I had it for a week before the masther was 
took!” 

“I's a palpitation from drinking too much 


was Lady Lorraine, a friend of 





ore you superstitious old womin, and nothing 
else!” 


“Weil, I hope so, my darlin’” And then she 
stooped and kissed me, and went rather sadly out 
of the room. 





OHAPTER XXX. 


My cold was better the day of the bell, sod I 
drewsed myself in my pretty J'rench dreas with a 
considerable amount of interest, 

Peggy and my maid adurned me between 
them, and when my hair was done, and three 
diamond stars inserted among my fair locke— 
whea my brilliant bodice had been laced on, 
my ekirts arranged, my’ nucklace clasped round 
my throat, my long: white ‘gloves’ drawn’ on— 
1 was finished. And’I went over to @ long 
cheval glass, and took a long look at my own 
reflection, ; 

To my partial eyes [ looked absolutely daz- 
zling ; and no thanks to me—when I was thus 
dressed in a Paris gown—and wore priceless 
diamonds, 

I was young, of course, and had plenty of 
— hair, a pretty face, and a tall, elim 

gure, 

Still, what did I not owe to my clothes! 
What a very different a I now: pre- 
sented to what I was in those old days, in a limp, 
white cotton garment, called by courtesy a dress, 
in which I disported myself on the banks of the 
Kharran? ~ 

Certainly, drese worked wonders—and I was 
now looking so particularly nice that my only 
regret was that Hugh was not there to admire 
me | 

Pegey snd Pauline were in raptures ; and 
certainly, if the public approved of me as much 
as they did, and 1 did myself, my success at the 
ball was a foregone conclusion, \. 

At last I wrapped’ myself up in a white and 
gold Algerian mantle, and set out for Lady 
Lorraine's, 

* Her ladyship was dressing, and would I picase 
waik to her room?" was the mesaage given’ to 
me, and I instantly sprang out of the carriage, 
and ran lightly up the shailow-wide staircase in 
the wake of her own maid, who had been sent bo 
fetch me. 

I found my friend sitting before her dressing- 
table, putting the lash touches to her toilette, 
lil-matured people said that these touches were 
artistic; and that she and her maid thoroughly 
understood the use of the most subtle French 
cosmetics, There was nothing of the kind visi- 
ble to the eye, at any rate, now. 

Silver-backed brushes and boxes and scent 
bottles were littered about lavishly. Silver 
sconces held the candies from the wings of her 
large mirror, which was draped in lace—every- 
thing was magnificent ; and there were no rouge 
pots, lip-ealves, eyebrow pexcils, or other such 
suspictous articles about. 

“Well, so there you are—at last! No, don’t 
kiss me, I shall only toss your dress, and you will 
disarrange mine. Now, tell me candidly, my 
love, what you think of my toflette?” 

As she spoke she slowly rose and looked to- 
warde me, aud I gazed at her from head to foot 
with # long, exbaustive stare. 

She was undeniably a very beautiful woman 
of say, thirty years of age; tall, with a superb 
figure, fair hair, classic features, and luminous 
eyes that spoke volumes ; her teeth were perfect, 
avd her emile was a kind of flash that lit up her 
face into a radiance that was dazzling, and yet. 
her smile was a trick that her lips and eye! 
accomplished between them. 

She was dressed in a gown of pale blue, veiled 
with priceless lace, and through the lace and blue 
folds of pale pink were here and there visible ; it 
was 80 magnificent a gown that it was indescrib- 
able, which is the true teat of the best made 
frocks. 

It suited her as my white dress sulted me, and 
was fit for a queen to wear—very queenly she 


looked! Diamonds shone in her hair, on her 
neck, and were sewn along the top of her low 
bodice, 3 


he carried a huge pink feather fan in her 





‘hand. “I had never seen her look so well io all 
my life. Doubtless my eyes expressed my adwi- 
ration, for she laughed and tapped me playfully 
with the pink fan and said,— 

“TI ses you think I will do, my simple 

lina |” 

“Dol You look beautiful, even for you!” I 

exclaimed, with heartfelt sincerity, “You will 


} eclipse us all, as usual.” 


She smiled. She was so well accustomed to-do 
this that she accepted my pretty speech as a 
matter of course, " 

“ And now, my little Phyllis!” she exclaimed, 
* take cff pour wrap, and let me see if that funny 
old creature has ruined your sweet toilette! 
Your hair is really very nice!” 

In anawer to ber wish I obediently removed 
my cloak, turning my back towards her as I did 
so, and laying It oo a chair behind me. 
mans back view is charming ; the body fits 

. a ! ” “ 

Then, as I moved and faced her, her eyes were 
naturally at once caught by my dianiond neck- 
lace, She recoiled; her face became livid—the 
face of a woman who had aged twenty years—- 
her eyes looked as if they were gazing at some 
horrible thing, when all the time they were 
fastened with o basiliek stare on my necklace. 

She put her hand to her throat and Euped, a8 
if ‘ahe would spesk, but could not. ce she 
tried te articulate, and tried fn vain, whilst her 
maid and I etood and looked at her with both fear 
and amazement. Fc 

Ab last she burst out with a great effort, and in 
a harsh, strange voice, so different to her usual 
ellvery tone,— 

“ Where!” pointing to my necklace, ‘‘ Where 
did vou get that?” 

“| have had it for years!” 

“That is po anewer. Who gaveit to you?” 

Her gaze was less intense, her manner lees ex- 
cited than at firet, but her eyes biased strangely. 

“My father gave in to'me. It was given to 
him by an Indian pri.ce; and there is a long 
mystery about {t.” 

“And your father’s she asked, 
breathlessly, 

Was John Manners.” 

What was it about my diamonds that had such 
a terrible effect upon Lady Lorraine? She still 
stared fixedly at them, and at me. Her face was 
absolutely ghastly. 

Vainly she struggled for self-command—self- 
command waa now beyond her reach. She stag- 
gered backwards, groping blindly for her chair, 
aud then fell on the ground in # heap, in a dead 
faint. 


* * o At * 


name ? ” 


Toinette, the maid, and I wereat our wits’ ends 
to restore her. We chafed her hands, burnt 
feathers under her nose, and with the help of her 
own fan gradually brought her round. She lan- 
guidly opened her eyes, andas they fell upon me 
she shuddered visibly, Wae it at me she shuddered 
or ab my diamonds 7 

“Go down to the drawing-room, dear,” she 
said, shutting her eyes once more. “I shall be 
better directly, and I will jain you presently. 
Toinette, some sal volatile.” 

“ Bat you won’t think of going to the ball?” 

“Yes; but I shall, of course. Now, love, do 
go!” she added, rather irriiably, aud I went; 
and as I sat in that great saloon below, ex- 
changing » few bald remarks with Sir Roper, 
I was consumed by « perfect fever of curiosity. 
“What could Lady Lorraine have seen about 
my necklace that it had had such a terrible effect 
on her?” 

It was evident that she had seen it before. I 
had not the courage to cross-examine her. She 
was ® woman of a close, reserved nature about 
herself, one who parried and resented all 
personal ‘questions, one who had ne hesitation 
in asking them. . 

All the time she had known me I must con- 
fess she had never evinced the least curios 
about me or my connections. ‘ 

She did not know that I was an Anglo-Indian ; - 
in short, she had no desire to know anything 
about me beyond what she saw—i.c., that I was 
rich and pretty, and popular; thet I dressed in 
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od taste, roda better than any lady in the 
place, danced, and played tenuls with much zest 
and enjoyment, and was the wife of Captala 
ert sg whose regiment was quartered in Ports- 
mouth. 

In a mervellously short time the door opened, 
aud she swam Into the room, looking as lively, as 
composed, and as bewitching se ever. 

There was not a trace about her face or cos- 
tums of the recent scene, It might have been a 
dream | 

“ Very sorry to have kept you, love! I had 
one of my horrible attacks ; they come on ab the 
most and inconvenient times. Roper, 
my dear, is the carriage ready? If Z am to 
ceceive we have not @ moment: to lose,” and ia 
another two minutes we three were driving 
through the streets and roads behind her high- 
steppers and powdered coachman, ; 

My patroness and friend was unusually lively, 
aud talked incessantly. I,on my part, was an- 
usually sflent and preoccupied. All the way I 
was myeslf anxiously, — 

“What was the connection between Lady 
Lorralne’s attack—and my diamonds /" 


s ex. 

THeyball was everything that Lady Lorraine 
had anticipated ; it way @ splendid success, . I 
pip tits was ent ly eng veg By bad 
to away, would-be .gartuers by dozen. 
Lady Lorraine confined hargelf to 088 
aod moved through langers and quad with 
the great ones of the land. bad danced) away 
all recollection of that very disagreeable scene in 
her dressing-room. The hour was late, or rather 
early, and she and J, Sir Roper, my cousin 
Ralph—a handsome count, an admiral, a 
pretty, rather fast widow, and a Captain Carden, 
a well-known racing, dancing, society man, were 
seated at & round table, partaking of an excellent 
second supper before going home; we were 
talking and laughing, and eating oysters, and 
drinking iced champagne, discussing the dancers, 
the non-dancers, and the dreeees, 

“Talking of such things,” said the Aimiral, 
looking hard at me, “ half the people in the room 
were raving about your diamond necklace. Mrs. 
Halford, excuse me, but I really must remark 
I have wever seen anything like {t; it recalls 
the atories of the Nights, or the Fabulous 
J a ca Eastern Princess, Surely it basa 
alstory 

I glanced rather nervously at Lady Lorraine, 
but she met my look with a smile, os | said, — 

“Yea, surely ft has a history, do tell us all 
about ft!’ : 

“Yea, dol Mrs, Halford,” echoed quite a 
chorus of voices, 

“There is not much to tell,” I answered, 
“and you could uot have come to & worse 
in the world for a history. I have not the art of 
telling stories.” 

At this, which was taken up tn quite another 


meaning, there was a loud , especial! 
from the Admiral, who that * they 





hever suspected me of such wickedness, but | and 


implored me to tell them all I knew about my 
wonderful diamonds.” 

‘My father gave them to me when I wat 
seventeen, when I was out fn India, I was born 
there, He told’ me that they had been given to 
him by a native aaa fee for attending his 
son and heir, y father, { should mention, was 
a doctor, He did not want the necklace, but it 
wae pressed apon him so much he was obliged 
to accept ft, and afterwards the Regum told him 
he was very glad to be rid of it, as it was 
aways unlucky, aud the centre stone was called 
the Evil Rye.” 

Nob w pleasant name,” ejaculated Captain 
— “And has it ever brought you ill- 
c. 
No, not directly. Twice th has been all but 
stolen, and has been saved in an almost marvel- 
lous manner, Otherwise it is in no way dif- 

ferent to other necklaces,” 

‘Oh! ie ib nob? ‘That big centre stone has 
quite a wicked red gleam, One would almost 








{imagine that the Evil Eye was fixed on Lady 
Lorraine, and owed her some grudge |” sald the 
Admiral, facetiously. 

Lady Lorraine, whose face had again become 


very TR drank off the glass of 
Wnt that « beside her; and ssid play- 
t ys 


** All sailors aré superstitious! Where did 
your father live—in what part of India}” look- 


ing ab me, 
‘In the Punjaub ab first, P believe ; but as 
long as I remember we lived milee—hun- 


dreds Of miles—from the neareeb:atation, in a 
solitary bungaléw'in the Central }'rovincee.” 

‘* And how long did your exileiaat +” 

“From the time I wasa year old till I was 
eighteen.” 

«And ‘then #1” inquired Lady Lorraine, with 
her eyes on’ her pink fan. 

“And then my father died. He died of a 
par ar and I came home,” I answered very 
* He mush have been a 9 

”e 


euch am isolated life!” said the widow, 


I 
the of life, 
gal for vi ee * 

‘ haps: are both boun d +” 

“No! Ab. I ‘hope ee ee father ” 
—turning to the window+-‘‘ withdrew from the 
world w my. died—and she died 
young—and it broke his heart |” 

“And were you net weary of your life ia the 
wilderness?” 

“Sometimes, a little. Now, I kuow that 
those were very happy days, and that I was very 
well off!" 

es sowed when your father handed you 
that diamond necklace !” added Captain Carden, 
in a bantering way that I by no means relished, 
and very shortly after this the little supper 


= dispersed. 
e drove home in dead silence. I almost 
fancied that Lady Lorraine was asleep. 

She did not kiss me; but as we stood in the 
hall, under the lamp, looked curiously ab me ; 
then, with a wave of her hand said, “ Toinette, 
take Mra. Halford to her room.” To me, she 
added, “ Good-night, my child—sleep well |” 

I did not see her the next morning, She 
wrove me a little note from her bed ‘in pencil, 
saying she wae ‘‘ completely knocked-up. Could 
talk te no one, not even to me, and that I 
was to order the carriage to take me home when- 
ever I pleased,” 

Thus I was, politely, dismissed, I went back 
to my own abode as early as I decently could; 
and after lunch I ordered round my cobs, and 
drove oft to Fort Gorner, and to tell Ruch of all 


my triumphs, 

I dutifully took him my programme, and 
described all my new partners, Bab I did more 
than this—I described the strange scene fn 
Lady Lorraine's dressing-room ; and asked my 
lord and master, as being a wise.aud much more 
experienced person than I was, [f he could give 
me any explanation of that same | 
For my pains he only laughed immoderately 


a by telling pou the history at 
: © “and th” i have been: 


“ 
‘ 


* On the subject of those diamonds of yours, 
my. little Ranee, you are not quite sane. You 
imegine that they turn the head of every one 
that looks at them. Lady Lorraine admired 
them, and asked about them quite naturally. 
Then she had an attack on the nerves—not 
from en your grand parure—perhaps 

toilette were too much for 
her. They say she takes three hours to dress!” 

“Now, Logh, do you mean to insinuate that 
she ‘ up,’ as if fs called ?” 

“T do not Insinuate it! but between you and 
me [ {t plainly. I do not credit her with 
more half her hair, nor with any of her 


” 


comp 
“Oh, Hugh!” I expostulated, tn real dis- 


tress. 

“Yes! and oh, Hugh! Of course look 
upon this as treason, and all the same it’s true, 
you unsophisticated little Anglo-Indian.. How- 
ever, I don’t care q rap how wauch her ladyship 
palnie her face, as long as you don’t follow her 


caan to Hine} 





éxample, Now, my dear, it’s getting dark. I 
shall drive you part of the way home and walk 
back, so comealong. Thank goodness this is 
my last week at Fort Gorner !” 

After the ball I saw comparatively litle of 
Lady Lorraine for weeks. Her behaviour te 
me was very peculiar. Some times she would 
hardly sotice me when we met shopping, or 
on the pier, or at gardex parties, merely vouch- 
safing me a little nod, At other times ehe would 
greet me as if I was her nearest and dearest 
and the only being she cared for In the,.world. 
Her oddity made no difference to. me; { was 
enslaved by her charme, as others bad been in 
thelr turn. 

Sometimes she came to seon:: twodayes running, 
at other times she would not darken my door 
for weeks | I would sep her surzounded by men 
on board a yacht, or on the top of a drag. 

Queen of secisty by right of. beauty, bearing, 
and dress, shé was constantly ‘accompanied by 
Oaptain Carden. So constantly was he with 
‘her thabmore than the outer barbarians began 
to-talk, and» whispers were, even drifted ta my 
angry ears ky means of my friend and confidant, 

“We botb Sad feet ibs ee, “all eplingand 

We both agread was “all spite,an 
jealousy,” that Lady Lorraine was far above 
“that sort of Soles wed. tne’ one mau was 
exactly the same to heres another. .. 

She looked wpou,them ss her rightfulelaves 
and sabiogiy- noms more. She was the last 
woman in the world to: lower, herself in the 
eyes of society by a murked preference for any- 
une, 

So much we two experienced (1) matrons 
sebtied in our wise little heads. Nob long after 
this, J remember it was a day or two before 
Goodwood races, [ had s sudden visit from 
her !adyship very late in the afternoon, 

I had come {mn from my drive aud was ex- 
pecting Hugh from barracks eyery moment. 
Instead of Hugh Lady Lorraine arrived, and, 
what was unusual for her, she came on foot. 

“T’m so bored with all these people!” she 
erfed, ‘I want to be refreshed with a nice long 
chat with my little simple Susan. It’s too late 
for tea, hours ago. I'll just eft hore,” teking a 
chair with her back to the light, “and let you 
talk to me; it does me good, ‘i'sik about your- 
self,” she sald, removing her hat, ‘‘Tell me al) 
about your father,” and gradually and cleverly, 
with a word here and there, she drew me oud 
till all the etory of my early days—of my 
strange bringing up was laid before her. 

She asked several questions about father, his 
mode of life, his death, and about my mother. 
Had he told me much about her } 

“ Nothing ; he never spoke of her. i only 
wish he had; it was too sacred a aubjech even 
for me, Her death nearly killed him. Ib 
drove him Into the wilderness for the recb of 
his life.”’ 

“And I think {t was most selfish of him to 
carry you wish him, and to keep you there in a 
kind af prison |” 

“Oh! do nob say that, nor think it; he was 
the best and most aneelfish of men!” . 

Even from her lips I would not hear a word 
against bim. 

‘And had you no curiosity about your 
mother }” 

**Yes, More than that, Curiosity is nob 
the word, little as I know of her. I adore her 
memory—my beautiful young mother whom I 
never saw. She was younger than [ am when 
she died,” 

* And you are——- 1" 

*' Just twenty, When father was dying, I went 
on my knees and implored him to tell me'one 
little thing.about her-—-only » few words,” 

Well!” rather breathlessly, 

" He ; he said, ‘Your mother was,—- 
and then his breath failed him. They ware his 
very last words,” I anewored her feebly, 

“And what do you think he was about to 
say ” 

"T belleve he was going to say, ‘Your mother 
Was an x ey 

At this Lady Lorraine broke into a laugh of 
such utter ecorn that it jarred upon me most 
unpleasantly. 
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WHAT WA£ IT ABOUT MY DIAMONDS THAT HAD SUCH A TERRIBLE BYFECT UPON LADY LORRAINE / 


“And so you believe that your mother was 
beautiful and an angel on earth? Who died 
young and broke your father’s heart? Dear 
me! what it is to be simple and full of faith!” 
and she looked at me with beautiful scornful 
eyes, 

‘* Lady Lorraine,” 1 said with some dignity, 
*‘IT should be glad if you will change the subject. 
Whatever they may be to you my dead parents 
are sacred to me, We will never speak of my 


mother again! ” 
‘Offended? Well, J’: sorry I hurt your 
feelings, my sweet Phyllis. Let me tell you 


that it ie not every daughter who is so loyal to 
her relatives, and especially to a woman whom 
she bad never heard anything about and never 
seen,” 

**T asked you already,” I began, angrily. 

"You ; and my lips are sealed. We close the 
cubject, and now good-bye} I shall call for you 
to-morrow afternoor, and take you for a long 
drive into the Hampshire lanes. Your company 
does me good,” 

She had only left the house a minute when 
Hugh arrived, and I told him, of course, of her 
ladyshtp’s visit, 

“She blows hot and biows cold, Ranee: 
embraces you one day, turns her back on you 
the next, I vote we drop her!” he said, quite 
seriously, 

“ Drop Lady Lorraine!" I nearly screamed. 

“Why not? She has merely taken you up a 
a kind of whim. She is given to taking up 
pretty young women, introducing them to her 
well born but very rapid set, and then dropping 
them like the traditional hot potato, Let us 
take the initfative, and drop her first.” 

** Oh, Hugh, you are uot in earnest! I thought 
you liked Lady Lorraine so much!” I cried, in 
great dismay. 

“I admire her appearance, and I am nob in- 
sensible to the fascination of her manners, but 1 
have come to the conclusion that she Is by no 
means ® good companion for my little, Innocent 





wife, There are 
vaine, I tell you !’ 

“ Yes ; stories in the meaning of not being 
true. Wicked tales invented by horrible vulgar 
people whom she refuses to know. Stories made 
up of envy and apite. I know the kiad of stories, 
and what they are worth.” 

“Some may be false, I grant you ; but it isa 
fact that a good deal of genteel gambling goes on 
-~on the sly-—at her house when the visiting 
people have departed and Sir Roper has retired. 
Carden, the Count, the little widow, Mre. Steptoe 


queer atories about Lady Lor- 


and herself play, as well as any foolish outsiders 


that they can get hold of, Metcalfe, my subaftern, 
dropped a hundred and eighty pounds there the 
night before last.” 

“Ob, Hugh, no! Impossible!” 

“Ob, Diana, yes, possible; and there are 
rumours of heavy betting on racer, and people 
ray that Lady Lorraine makes a regular book on 
big events ; that she owes hundreds to her dreas- 
makers ; that she and Captain Carden are too 
intimate; that ehe drinks chloral; that she has 
a history ; in short, they say sc much about her 
that, despite her style, her looks, and her posi- 
tion, I do not wish my wife to be seen in her 
company leet ill-natured people should say, ‘ Birds 
of a feather flock together,’ I dun’t want her to 
influence your pure mind, which at present is 
wax to receive, and marble to retain ; and there- 
fore I say to you—oh, pens psn vee !—let uz be 
prudent; let ae drop Lady ie)” 

‘* But, Hugh, she has done no to me, and 
I like her so much,” I expostulated, in s woful 


| tone. 


Sorry for you, my love, but I fancy you will 
goon have to choose between her and your cha- 
racter of being a nicely-bebaved young woman, 
You need nov cut her abruptly ; let there be no 


crash—no sudden receding of ties, Just drift’ 


away from her quietly. She will never miss you 
from what I cag judge, She has not a scrap 
of real feeling, and her heart is hard as Pha- 
rach’s,” o 





“T don’t see how I can doit. She fs coming 
to drive me out to-morrow, and I must go.” 

“Tam afraid you must ; but after to-morrow 
make no engagements, and when she j you 
for a week or two, instead of allowing = to take 
you up again, let her see that you prefer to sup- 
pose that she was in earnest, and that you just 
would as soon be ignored.” ma as 

Thus, in family council, and by the bidding of 
my lord and master, who had rather im @ 
manners, ib was wely decided—oh, had she 
buo known it (that Captain and Mre, Halford 
were to take the very first opportunity of drop. 
ping Lady Lorraine! 


(To be continued.) 








Aw Irieh naturalist comes out with a 
word for the wasp, which fs ordinarily accredited 
with any —— faulte and viclousness, To 
be waspish ie about as uncom: an ex- 
pression as can be ured. In pear ys obeer- 
vations of thie ecientist this much-maligned 
Insect deserves at least a reasonable amount of 
consideration. Noticing a number of wasps fiy- 
ing about among some cower, he watched them 
closely, and discovered that they were catching 
the flies which were alighting upon the animals. 
They buzzed about and pounced upon thelr prey 
after the faehion of hawks. There were more 
wasps aboubd a white cow than about the dark 
ones, and he accounted for this by the faeb that 
the flies were eo much more easily distinguished 
on the white surface. When a wasp catches a 
fly it bites off both wings, sometimes the 
and, on occasions, the head. BD yomoeo mud 
active wasp may catch a second fly while holdi 
fast to the first, in which case it flies away wi 
both of them. It was supposed that the wasps 
were securing the files to feed their young, a¢ 
they returned after a short time, Within the | 
space of half an hour, by actual count, over three 
hundred flies were caught on the cows that were 
kept under observation. 
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“BUT YOU CANNOT KEEP ME HERE AGAINST MY WiLL!” BXCLAIMED UNA, WITH A GESTURE OF SUPREME HAUTEUR. 


UNA’S VOW. 


—0— 
CHAPTER XXIL 
FRIEND OR FOR? 

Arp what, during all this time, had become of 
Eunice-—-or Una, as we may now call her? In 
order to answer this question, it willbe necessary 
to go back to the night on which poor Hilda 
Carstairs met her death, and when, as the reader 
may remember, Una had left the drawing-room 
alter dinner, to wander in the grounds, She felt 
ahe could not stay any longer in the same room 


with the woman who was doing her best to rob} 


her of her husband. The fresh air became a 
necessity to her, and once outside the beauty of 
the night tempted her to extend her walk as far 
as the wood, which she entered without really 
heeding where she was going. She wore neither 
bonnet nor cloak, but that she did not heed either, 
and it is probable enough she might have gone 
on for another mile or so, if bramble had not 
caught in her dress. In rr ty to rid herself of 
{t another became entangled in the trimming of 
her corsage, and held ib so firmly that in order to 
grt free, ahe had to leave a piece of the glittering 
stuff behind. this interval her flesh had 
hot escaped the th bush, and a long ecratch 
on her chin resulted in the drop of blood that 
Rowley afterwards pointed out to her husband 
on her bodice, 

Still, the incident had one reeult—{t reminded 
her of how far she had strayed from home, and 
so she turned back, and retraced~ her 
steps, intending to enter the house as she had 
lett fs, by the conservatory. door was still 
ajar, and she saw lying on the floor the book she 
had brought with her from the drawing room ; 

she could pick it up her attention 
by | sound of voices, and the 





The sight brought her to # standstill, and her 
first thought was one of jealous anger—not 
against him as much as against hie temptress. 
Almost involuntarily she fell on her knees on a 
pile of cushions that chanced to be lying there, 
and thus screened from observation she heard all 
that passed between the two— Hilda’s declaration 
that Alec had ruined bis life by his marriege, 


rand his assertion that if he could not have 


happiness he must take refuge in duty, The 
Countess had laughed scornfully when he eaid 
thie, and even to Una there had seemed a hope- 
less ring in his voice as be uttered it, Then 
La@y Rosaline had come to the door aad called 
the two truants inside, while the poor young 
wife was left behind to battle with her terrible 
despair. 

Strangely enough she felt no anger against 
Alec, who, she was just enough to acknowledge, 
was determined to remain true to the vows he 
had taken at the altar, vows which it was in his 
power to fulfil in the letter, if nob the spirit, 
Bat what did that mesa! Nothing more uor 
less than a lifelong wisery. 

Una recalled that vow she made to herself, 
years ago, when she was a little girl, and Alec’s 

yy had rescued her from her wretched 
existence in the caravan. More than that, he 
had risked his life for the sake of bers, in his 
encounter with the Jion, so her debt to him was 
two-fold, Never once had her heart swerved in 
ite allegiance to him. He had always been her 
hero, he always would be, And yet she had paid 
her debt to him by cutting him off from all 
chance of happiness | 

If he were free he would marry the woman he 
loved, Hilda Carstairs. 

A sharp pang shot through the girl’s heart as 
she said this to herself ; but she was brave, and 
had never been afraid of facing the truth. When 
she married Alec she thought ehe was doing the 
best she could on his bebalf,as only in thie way 
could she restore to him the inheritance of which 
she had so unwillingly deprived him. But events 
had proved her mistaken, and now the moment 





had come when, if she did not wish to prove a 
traitor to her oath, she must take decisive 
action, 

“Te I were dead, he could marry her and be 
happy,” she said to herself, with ao horrible 
swelling at the throat. Bntshe was young, aud 
life was sweet to her—-sweeter than It had been 
in the daye when she had run away from Ouken- 
hurst, determined to drown her scrrows in the 
bosom of the river, That experience hed beew 
go terrible that she dared not think of repeating 
it—for she had been nearly dead when she had 
been dragged out by one of the keepers, who bad 
taken her to his own house, and afterwards been 
the means of communicating her wheabouts to 
Colonel Beresford. 

No, she dared not seek death, but surely if she 
were to leave Oakenhurset, and devise eome 
means of making her husband believe her dead 
he would be free to marry again. Poor Una’s 
idea on the subject was very vague; but there 
was nothing vague in her resolve that she would 
no longer be a bar to Alec’s welfare, 

All these thoughts flashed through her mind 
far more quictly than they can be written, and 
in less then ten minutes after she found herself 
alone she had left the conservatory by the door 
leading to the terrace, and had stolen into the 
house another way, without being seen by any- 
one. Once in her room, she had searched abous 
amongst the contents of her wardrooe for the 
platuest drese and jacket ehe possessed, and had 
quickly chavged her attire for a complete black 
costume, crowoed by a felo hat and thick veil 
Theu she emptied her purse and counted her 
money, It amounted to nearly fifty pounds-— 
enough to provide her with fuuds for immediate 
necessities, Of the future she recklessly refused 
to thivk. 

There was a terrible ache in her heart as she 
stole silently downstairs again, and when she 
was half way down the avenue she turned back 
with a sob io her throat, to wave her havd at 
the house which had so briefly sheltered ber 
married life, There had been happy moments 
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for her beneath that roof—moments when her 
husband seemed very near to her, and the sweet 
hope blossomed in her heart that in time he 
would grow bo love har as he loved him. 

“ Yes, and so ahe would if Lady Caratairs had 
not appeared on the scene,” she said to herself. 
*' But how could he resist such beauty and charms 
as hers, expecially when they represented to him 
the first love of his manhood t" 

These thoughts, however, 
the more prosafe ones of shaping her plana ©Of 
course she intended going to London, which Js, 
of all the world, the .begt, place in which to.lose 
oneself ; but she wished toleave no traces behind 
her which might lead te her hiding place being 
discovered, 

At W-— station she was known to the 
portera, and they might recognise her in spite of 
her thick veil ; so she resolved mot to, go there, 
but to start on her journey from the big junction 
at B —, which was twelve miles farther away. 
Then the question arose, how would she reach 
B—— withoug being observed? ‘True, th svas 
getting late, but it was not yeb mid $, and 
walking slong the high road she cortainly.ran a 
considerable amount of risk, especially ag 16 was 
bright moonlight, 

Tole last thought wag! ‘ero phasised by the sound 
of a horse's hoofs, approaching her ia measured 
beatae. It wae a mounted policeman on bis usual 
patrol, but he not yet visible on a of 
a bend in the con" 

Una gazed raund fn swift search of a of 
concealment, The road was bordered om 
side by hedge, and on her left was an o 
leading to a little rutty lane, which ran ad 
angles to it, and was so dark with the shadow of 
over-are hing trees that even the moonlight could, 
not penetrate through them. 

Uns ran into its friendly shelter ; but she had 
hardly done so when she was seized from behind 
and held fast, while a man’s rough hand was laid 
across her mouth. 

“If you utter a sound, I'll strangle ye!” 
muttered a hoarse voice in a whisper. 

She was really too frightened to stir, especially 
as the grasp was tightened until it became like a 
stee) vice, 

Who her captor was she had not the sxallest 
idea, although his hot breath fanned her cheek, 
and he was so near that she could almost hear 
the beating of his heart. 

As we know, Una was no coward, and her early 
childish training had been of service to her in 
strengthening her nerves; nevertheless she was 
so terrified that she wou!d most assuredly have 
ealled out for assistance if it had been possible 
for her to do so, But the pressure on her mouth 
prevented this; the hand that held her was too 
atrong to be resisted. 

The mounted patro) came nearer and nearer— 
she could see him quite distinctly as he passed 
by the opening {nto the lane. The moonlight 
glittered on hiv spurs, and rendered his features 
as easily recoguisable as in the daytime, Oh, if 
some instinct would warm him that a woman in 
peril of her life was within a few paces of him! 

But he rode on in eerene unconsclousness 
of what was happening so close at hand, and 
gradually the echo of his borse’s footsteps died 
away, and complete silence reigned, 

Not till then did her assailant take his hand 
from Una’s mouth, and even then he still cox 
tinued the grasp of her arm. 

“Who are you, I should like to know, and 
what's your business here?” be growled out in 
an undertone, as he stepped out from bebind her. 
“Juet you take that veil off, and lei’s 'ave a look 
at yer,” 

Els tone was so menacing that involuntarily 
whe obeyed {t, and he peered into her face with a 
euspicion that gradually cleared away. He him 
self wae a short, stumpy, broad-chested man with 
grizzled hair and a weather-beaten countenance, 
whose beauty was not improved by a broken nose. 
A battered old hat was rammed down over his 
brow, and above a dirty red scarf, twisted round 
his neck, his chin was visible beneath a stubble 
of some days’ growth. But his huge chest and 
long arms—both out of all proportion to his 


height—hinted at tremendous strength. 
Now that Una was partially set at liberty, she 


wre banished by 


vbserved further up the lane a horse and carb 
tethered to a tree, and this fact did not lessen 
her curiosity regarding her captor, whose atten- 
tion was at this moment attracted by a gleam of 
gold on her wrist. It was a bracelet that Alec 
had given her when they were abroad, and which 
she had never taken off—a massive curb chain 
fastened with a small padlock. 

“ That'll be of more use to me nor to you,” 
observed the man, with a brutal laugh. “ You've 
give me @ frighb, and you owe me som 

; 80 just hand over that trifle by wey of pay- 
ing yer debts,” 

“T will do nothing of the sort! " exclaimed 
Una, boldly, her courage returning to her at this 
threatened seizing of a ‘trinket that she valued 
more than anything else in the world. “If you 
think you are oe te See rob yr are 
very much mistaken. is, tead is 


= 


it 


and the 
nearly ab the end of his beat.” 
The man laughed once sep 


was leo of opinion that: it would not be “much 
at which he would 

Nevertheless, there wes someting in ite voice 
that struck her as Shs could not 
place” it with any» exnctness, and’ yet it sent 
her thoughts to her childiiood with a strange fa- 
slatence. 

While he spoke she was taken in memory back 
to the caravan, to the growling of the lion, 
hungry and pawing his cage for food, to a little 
sult of ragged ‘‘tighte” and a mangy leopard 
skin that had partially covered them, to the blare 
of trumpets, the banging of the big-drum that 
in the domesticity of the tent served as a table, 
and finally to a man with a red-hot poker, whose 
duty it was to remain outside the cage when the 
little leopard-clad figure was within itn man, 
who was, however, usually too drunk to do any- 
thing more serious with the poker than singe his 
own clothes! 

Yes, in spite of the lapses of years, and the 
changes they had wrought, she recognised him at 
once, when the chain of connection had been es- 
tablished, and she remembered, too, that bad as 
he undoubtedly was—thief, vagabond, drunkard 
—he had never once raised his hand to strike 
the defenceless child who had so often been the 
victim of blows from the other members of the 
caravan, 

“Steve! Steve Hardy!” she exclaimed, in 
clear, ringing tones, ‘‘ don’t you recolleeb me?” 

He fell back as if he had been shot, his hold 
on hor arm loosening. 

If a ghost had suddecly appeared before him 
he could not have been more astonished and 
alarmed, 

“Sh!” he said, warningly, ‘don’t you call 
me that, It ain’) my name now, nor hasn’t 
been for years past, Who the blazes are you, I 
should like to know ?” 

“lm Una—don’t you remember Una, the 
Child Prodigy, who used to perform in the lion's 
den ? 


CHAPTER XXtIL 
A MISPLACED CONFIDENOE, 


Steve Harpy was not a gentleman of quick 
perceptions, and it took him some little time to 
realise that Una was speaking the trath. Even 
when he did realise it he took off his hat and 
scratched his head ia a puzzled manner, as if 
not quite eure, even yet, whether it was nob 
playing him a trick, 

“Of course { remember Una—naturally I re- 
member her,” be muttered, unoertainly ; ‘* but 
| she waa a little bit of a thing with jrhite cheeks 
| and rough hair-—not a bit like you,” 





frequeated, in spite of its omen neliness,. 
sadoik yb be: bask directly tly, for =" 


Utia belleved he meant what he saldyendewae 





probably she was so 4 
taped nate atin 
it Ww no | 
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des, forthe sake of days 
You ought to be Willing todo: me a 
urn.” 


gone 
good t 2 

Hardy looked at her cunningly,” ‘and once more 
scratched his head. 

There was not much sentiment about him, 
aa} & be bo asad be would have repudiated 

clair she yo “rr upon him altogether if 
iuterfered with his convenience. Sill, if 
he could assist her without injuring hineelf, 
and especially if she was willing to pay for the 
assistance, he saw uo reason why he should not 
ve ib. 
e ee | he took his own view of the motive 
for her flight. 

"You've bin up to some mischief, that what's 
it ie,” he observed, shaking his head in Iudi- 
crously solemn remonstrance, ‘‘and {6 strike: 
-~ diy "ve made a mistake, Honesty’s the best 

poltey, my my girl—as long as it pa 1” he added, 

“and I should have thought you’ have made it 

pay. However, It’s no use + jdt over spilt milk, 

aud if you've gone ohy . 2 you roust 
ob, 


make the best of a bad "ye want 
to go to?” 

‘London, But first of all I must get to B—— 
station.” 

It neogenet, , oddly enough, thab this was aleo 
Hardy’s destination, so he helped Una to climb 
into the cart, the back of which was. filled with 


a couple — which seemed to contain 
romating vy 

e You too swell to be. driving yrith _ 
likes o” me,” he observed, 
cally. “ Here, take this, and it Bt _ 
he added, reaching out a bi and white 
shawl, which had also been stuffed in one of the 
sacks, “it'll make a difference to yer appearance, 
I warrant.” 

It did indeed make a difference, for ib was ex- 
tremely wernee and by uo means as clean as 
it might have been. However, for the sake of 
caution, Una it round her shoulders, and 
thus her head kept down, she 
— have peorel s doo people: who knew ber 

t being recognised. 
ae quick brain told her ae 


jen Pandy dy, soe whe when 


pate 
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panionship, 
For this reason, too, she decided 
London in his company. is ald her bee teomeod 
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five o'clock, Rat before proceeding to the station 
he bad some business of his own to transact, and 
while this was in he bade Una walt for 
him wader the shadow of » porch, where she was 
not likely to be observed, 

When he returned to her he had changed his 
attire, and was minus the pony and cart, and 
the sacks which had been so heavy. 

Toa t have been curious regarding their 
contents if she had not been too immersed in her 


Hardy had. provided himself with » packet of 
the strongest and rankest tobacco, with which he 
filled # villainously dirty clay pipe, and with this 
in his mouth, and his arms crossed over his chest, 
he leaned back in a corner, emoking silently, but 
hardly’ eliee’ seaneviar hha, apes” tote ils ihew- 


on. 
mt the girl bad not been so self-absorbed she 
might have grown uneasy under the gaze, for it 
was not @ pleasant one, and she was forced to 
confess that Mr, Hardy had not improved 
since she saw him last in the shrub 


of theft by Lady Rosaline. 

His outward appearance was 206 so bad; he 
had put on # decent overcoat and another broad- 
leaved hat, and might have. passed for a respec- 
table mechanic if it had not been for that damaged 
nose of his and atubbly chin, 

Una’s former remembrance of him was of a 
man dogged, obstinate and surly, but not bad- 
hearted, and- one has immense faith in childish 
impressions, She took for granted that what he 
was years ago he was now, 

The tobacco he was smoking made her cough. 
She took out her handkerchief to put to her 
mouth, and asshe did so dragged with it her 
purse, which fell on the floor with a metallic 
ring—the ring of gold. 

Hardy made.@ perceptible start, and put out 
bie hand as if with the intention of snatching up 
the silken-meshed purse ; but Una was too quick 
for him, and recovered her property without 
having either noticed his movement or the dange- 
rous gleam that had come into his eyes. 

The train rushed of through the dim, rich 
country lands, and both Una and her companion 
seemed wrapped in their own thoughts, At last, 
= straggling v4 ere ae atmos- 
phere gave warning t were approaching 
the metropolis, Hardy roused himself sufficiently 
to put a question, 
ate nobody's going to meet ye ab this 

“ Certainly not, Didn't I tell you that no one 
a my journey, and I wish to keep it a 

ret?” 

‘Aud where are ye going when ye gets to 
London ¢” 

Tho girl’s brows knitted themselves together in 
& puzzled frown, 

“I must look owt for some quiet lodgings, and 
stay there till L have decided on my plans.” 

Hardy looked at her from uae his bushy 
vet Sep. and seemed to consider. 

vo got a sister as lets lodgings sometimes,” 
he observed at length; “she lives ree 
Greenwich way—a quist, outof-the-way place, 
where you wouldn't be molested. If you cares to 
80 there for a few daye—why, ye’re welcome.” 


Una accepted the eagerly. She hated 
the thought of to look for lodgings amongst 
strangers, and” she did not suppose Steve 


ardy's sister was likely to prove very desirable 
7 ® lsndiady, yet she'could put up with “ rough- 
we for the few days that she expected to be 


Asa matter-of-fact she was too miserable: to 





care much what became of her—the only thing 
that impressed iteelf as a necessity on her con- 
sclousnees was that she must keep her where- 
abouts a profound secret from those she left 
behind at Oakenhurst—if she did not contrive 
ve contemplated sacrifice would be of no 
ay 

“D'ye know London well!” queried Steve, 
who seemed pleased with her decision. 

“Not very well. Of course I know the prit- 
cipal thoroughfares-—Regent-street and Bond- 
street.” 


“Bat not the East End ¢” 

“No. Ihave never been there bo my know- 
ledge.” 

Once more a look of satisfaction stole over his 
features, and by this time the traln was drawing 
upon the long platform at Paddington, 

Hardy shuffied out followed by Wna. Some- 
what to her surprise he caught hcid of her arm, 
and hurried her towards a booking-oftice. 

“ Keep close to me, it’s safer for you,” he mut- 
tered, in a low whisper, “I'll vee to the tickets if 
you'll hand over some cash.” 

She took out half-a-sovereign and gave him, 
= pee Iuseaine ry Lo were ee together te 

uodergroun way on their way to the 
East Eod, . 

When they alighted from the train they got iuto 
a tram car, and, tired as she was, ‘na’s atten- 
tion was arrested by the signs of the busy life 
she saw about her—the many men’ and women 
sine ine golog, like bees about a hive, and all 
with haraseed expression of time being too 
shoré for them stamped on their faces. 

At last the tram stopped, and once more Hard 
grasped his companion’s sila 04 bale leon Pheenia 
a labyrinth of streets which, to her bewildered 
senses, seemed absolutely interminable, Then 
they seemed to get into a ijuieter quarter 
where there was a smell of tar and ropes, and 
where the tall masts of ships were visible above a 
high wall on their left, Una fancled they must 
be near the river, and this idea of hers was 
correct, 

Well, here we are,” he observed, stopping in 
front of a door In the high wall, and a 
bell. This act he accompanied by-s low, bub pe- 
euliarly shrill whistle; with the result that the 
door was opened by means of a wire or chain, aud 
Una found herself in a sort of yard, strewn with 
old packing boxes, and opposite, a largish, equare- 
beliding ot wane seemed beg nif ygoalnag a 

some Importance. Now it was half 
in ruins, the windows were for the most part 
price and a general air of dilapidation hung 
over it, 

Una, impressed perhaps by. ite ioneliness and 
gloom, and still more by some ntimentiof evil 
Gort fall Like a chull e’hee hanson ake = her 
deatination, drew back fnvoluntarily, only to find 
herself confronted by Hardy, who stood between 
her and the door. 

“Tt ain’d very ton the outside,” he ob- 
served, anticipating objections, “ but we'll 
try and make ye comfortable enough for a day 
or two, My sister’s a rare good sort, and she'll 
do her best for ye.” 

He pushed her forward, and Una felt half 
ashamed of her superstitious terrors. What did 
it matter to her whether the house was dark and 
forbidding teary She would not be there 
long, and she might seek a long time before she 
found a place where she was less likely to be 


Accordingly she allowed Hardy to lead her to 
the door, which he opened with a latch key, 
closing it as soon as they were inside the hail, 
which was of fair dimensions, bud in no better 
repair than the exterior of the house. 

The paper hung in strips from the walls, the 
stairs were uncarpeted, a mouldy odour of dis. 
use filled the atmosphere, anda silence, death- 
like in ite intensity, reigned supreme. 

Once more that cick - feeling of dread struck 
coldly across the young girl’s senses, and she made 
a atep towards the door, only to have her hande 
seized roughly in his, whilea voice from the other 
end of the 1 called out Stephen Hardy's 
name. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
Caprivity | 


“ Wuar are ye doing of f” exclalmed Hardy, 
with half angry impatience. ‘‘ You're one of 
them as doy’s know yer own mind, I’m t. ‘nking, 
and if that’s the case it’s a good job you've got 
somebody to make it up for ye. All right, L‘za,” 
he bawied out, in answer to the woman who had 
called hira, “It’s me, right enough, and I’ve 
brought a visitor to see yer, Come up, and be 
introduced.” 

In anawer to this {nvitaton there appeared a 
tall creature of middle age, dressed in an 
old b skirt, with a blouse of different mate- 
rial, which had some pretensions to finery. 

It was held together at the throat by» gold 
brooch, but the absence of hooks at the waist was 
hardly atoned for by pins, and the woman’s un- 
tidy hair looked as if it had not made acquaint- 
ance with comb or brush for some weeke. Her 
eyes were sharp and ferrety, her mouth large and 
coarse ; her expression at the-present moment 
seemed to indicate satonished fury, but before 
shs could give voice to it Stephen spoke, 

“This is Una, woo used to go inte the lion’s 
der at Wilcox’s menagerie, you remember | Well, 
she’s growed intoa fine young lady, but she’s had 
a tiff with her friends, eo I said you'd let her atay 
here till they made it up again, She's rich, she 
fs, and she'll make {t worth our while, won't se, 
now?” to Una, in a coaxing tone, that came as a 
sort of a shock to the girl, who, however, made 
no other anewer than a bend of the head. 

* Bat how ?” began the woman called Liza. She 
was stopped suddenly by a wink from Hardy. 

“Never caind questions now. You just take 
her to a room and give her some’ut to eat, and 
then she'll tell you all about it—leastwaye, all she 
wante you to know.” 

“T think,’ Una eald, her colour eoming and 
going rapidly, “I will not trouble you. Evidently 
you are not prepared for lodgere, and I have 
made a mistake in imagiulng I could atay here. I 
am — willing to give you something for the 
trouble you have been at on my behalf,” she 
added to Stephen, ‘‘ but I am sure this place 
won’t suit me, even for a few days. Let me out, 
please, and I'll find my way back toa diilereny 
neighbourhood.” 

But when she would have approached the 
door his burly form once more prevented her. 

“No, my dear, you don’t, haven’ been at 
the trouble of bringing you here just for the 
sake of letting you walk outagen. Here you are, 
and here you'll stop till I tell you to go, and that 
won’t be to-day or to-morrow.” 

His tone was so threatenivg that Una tnvolun- 
tarily feli back. Nevertheless, her courage did 
not desert her, although she felt that she had 
unwittingly walked into a trap. 

“But you cannot keep me here against my 
will !” she exclaimed, drawing up her head with 
® gesture of supreme hauteur, ‘‘ It is an offence 
punishable by law.” 

“Only the law must know about it, before it 
punishes,” chuckled the man. “ Wo’'il risk that, 
my dear, And so far os that goes, I ain't going 
to treat you unkind, quite the contrary. Wo'li 
take every care of you, won't we, Liza?” 

The woman nodded grimly. She did not quite 
understand the case, but she fancied there must 
be money to be made out of it, or Stephen would 
not have run sucha risk as to bring a stranger 


As for Una, tired, faint from lack of food, 
bewildered as the raany events of the past night 
had left her, she was but beginning to compre- 
hend her position, and to understand that 
Stephen Hardy of to-dsy was not even the 
Stephen Hardy she had known less than ten 
years ago, But she did not intend yielding 
without a struggle, and there was uo tremor in 
her voice as she said,—- 

“Do you mean to say you refuse to let ws 
leave this house ” 

“ That's it—in a nutshell.” 

“Then I am @ prisoner ?” 

“You can call it what you like, my dear 
We're a-going to take care of you till your 
friends and you get thick again. But if you are 
sensible yon’) come to no harm, It's uo good 
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you a-calling out, for these walls are very thick, 
and besides, as you saw, this is a lonesome epot, 
and no one passes by, day or night, if they 
haven’t got business here, Take her up to the 
big-room with the blue paper, L’za, and make 
her as comfortable as you can.” ys 

Una was practical enough to see that resistance 
would be useless at this precise juncture, so she 
followed the woman upstairs withouta word. Not 
that she intended tamely submitting to these 
people, only that jusb now her nerves were so 
unstrung, and she was so thoroughly worn out, 
that she could not quite trust herself to do what 
was wisest. A little time for reflection would 
make all the difference to her perceptions, 

The room into which she was ushered was 
large and bare as to furniture; it had two 
windows looking out on a blank wall, above 
which tall maste were just visible. This wall, as 
far as Una could make out, surrounded the house, 
and beyond ft, ov one side, was the river. 

“You stay here quiet, and I'll bring up 
some’ht for you to eat,” observed Liza, who 
was looking at her curiously, evidently unable to 
understand the situation, “ There’s a bell there,” 
pointing to the empby fireplace, “ and If you want 
anything you can ring.” 

As she finiehed speaking she deparird, taking 


the precaution of slipping a bolt on the outside, | 


20 a8 to make sure of finding her visitor when 
she returned, which was in about twenty minutes. 
She carried with her a way, on which were 
deposited tea and « loaf, butter, and a couple of 
eggs, and these she sot down on the table. 
Powsibly the eight of Una’s sad young face 
awoke some pity in ber breast, or perhaps—-and 
this wae more probable—she thought Stephen 
Hardy had made a mistake in letting the girl 
know she wae to be kept there againet her 
will. 

“There, you sat your breakfast comfortable, 
my dear, and don’t you go for to fret,” she 
remarked consolingly. ‘* We're now a going to 
hurt you, only London's a big place, and a very 
wicked place too, my dear, and it ain't right that 
a pretty young creetur like yoa should be left 
to wander about with no one to look after her, 
Steve is » deal too rough in his way of express- 
ing hiseelf, but he don’t mean no harm, Why 
should he harm you, as has never done him any- 
thing elee but good 1” 

Why indeed? Una asked herself this question 
after she was left alone, Stephen Hardy cer- 
tainly had no cause for enmity against her, and 
hie reason for bringing her here, and making her 
& prisoner, was beyond her comprehension, uuless 
indeed——and here ber glance fell on the bracelet 
that had tempted hie cupidity once before-—he 
intended robbing her both of her money and 
ornaments, 

“T ought not to have let him see the gold,” 
she said to heresif. “I know, only too well, the 
type of man he Lelongs to, and I was foolish to 
think he would let gratitude or friendliness 
stand in the way of hie avarice.” 

Then she sab down to the table, and drank her 
tea, aud ate the eggs with a keen relish—for her 
walk in the brisk morning air had given her an 
appetite, and moreover, she knew she would gein 
nothing by starving herself. (On the contrary, 
she must keep up her physica) strength, for it 
would be useful to her in the struggle that she 
instinctively felt lay before her. 

After she had finiched the meal she began to 
carefully examine the apartment which che was 
forced to regard as her prison, with a view to 
seeing if there was any way of escaping from it 
other than the door. 

It was evidently two or three centuries old ; 
the walls were very solid, and the windows, 
which were filled with thick, greenish glass, were 
nailed down, ao that there was no possibility of 
opening them either from the outside or Inside ; 
the walls were panelied half-way up with finely 
grained oak, and the large chimney piece was 
also of the same wood, elaborately carved into 
fruite and flowers. No, so far as Una could see, 
there was no chance of her finding a way out, 
unlese she bought it with her gold. 

This was a last resource, for if she ed with 
her money what wae she to do when she gob 
outside? She wae willing enough to earn her 


{ 





own living, but she knew the difficulty of a 
young woman, alone and unrecommended, 
getting employment. If the worst came to the 
worst, she raust employ a ruse—and in order to 
be prepared, she emptied her purse of the notes 
it contained, and slipped them between the 
material and lining of her sleeve, leaving her 
sovereigns still in her pocket. Then she 
threw herself on the couch to rest, nod to 
sleep—for she was too apprehensive of what 
might happen for slesp’s gentle influence to fall 
upon her tired eyelids, 

The day passed quietly enough, so far as out- 
ward events are concerned ; but each hour only 
wrought poor Una into a deeper fever of excite- 
ment, and, it must be confessed, terror. 

To feel herself a prisoner, cut off from all 
chances of rescue—for, by her care in leaving no 
clue by which she might be traced, ehe had 
ib out of her husband’s power to eome to 
aid—-was terrible enough ; but added to it was a 
deadly dread of something wor:e, 

She had heard of people being decoyed into 
lonely houses for the sake of small sums of 
money, and afterwards they had never been 
heard of, until, perhaps, their dead bodies were 
washed ashore by the river's restless tide, 

Was that the fate reserved for her—-were her 
captors waiting until the night fell for darkness 
to veil the dreadful deed they contemplated ? 

She sprung up, and ovce more tried both win- 
dows, pulling and straining ab them with all her 
fragile strength, and at the door as well. 

Alas } they resisted her efforts in such a way 
as to show her how futile such efforts were. 

Then she rang the bell, and sgain, until 
at last the wire broke with the violence with 
which she pulled it. 

Bat no one came, A silence like that of death 
reigned in the house, and when, in desperation, 
ahe called out for help, it seemed to her that the 
only results was to fill her owa room with wild 
echoes, which failed to penetrate beyond it. 

At last she sank down exhausted, trembling 
In every limb, flied with a dread that she hardly 
dared put into words, 

" Alec I Alec !” she cried, involuntarily, “ why 
don’t you come and save me!” 

But even as the words left her lips there 
came the remembrance of Aleo as she had seen 
him last—sitting under the palms in the coneer- 
vatory, with Hilda Carstairs’s beautiful head on 
his shoulder. 

At that moment she had thought death would 
be a happy ending of her troubles; how was it 
then, that when death actually seemed to stare 
her in the face, she recoiled from it so affrigh- 
tedly ? 

Poor human nature is rarely consistent, and in 
this particular Una did not differ much from the 
rest of us, who can look with equanimity on the 
dread enemy when he Is a long way off, but fiy 
from him with horror when his pale presence 
comes nearer, 

Gradus!ly dusk deepened into darknese, and 
yet no one came, 

The loaf and butter were still on the table, 
so that she could have eaten if she had been 
hungry ; but she felt that the least morsel would 
choke her, 

In the scrap of sky visible above the tall wall, 
and the taller masts, she could see the stars 
coming out one by one; but the light they gave 
was too faint to illumine the interior of her 
room, and they seemed to her excited imaginaa- 
tion like the pitying eyes of angels looking dowa 
upon her woe. 

Oh! how the longed for some one to come 
and break the spell of silent darkness that 
wrapped her round. 

The woman Liza—even Stephen Herdy him- 
self—- would have been welcome as @ relief from 
this awful suspense, 

But no one appeared ; the hours dragged by 
and seemed to be literally unending, while the 
stars changed their positions, and were gradually 
lost to sight, 

The only sound that broke the stillness was a 
tremendous scuffling of rats and mice beneath 
the wainsco&t, and every minute Una expecred to 
see s horde of the former appear in readiness to 
attack the remains of her loaf, 





But she continued her constant walking to- 
aud-fro, and by this movement probab! 


| 
vented the invasion she dreaded, cing 

Never had night appeared so long,” and 
naturally enough it was full of visions of dread, 
each worse than the last. 

Sometimes she faccied Hardy and his com 
panion must have forgotten her—perhaps they 
were indulging in a bout of drunkenness which 
might last for days, and meanwhile she would be 
left to starve, 

This last guees of hers nearly hit the mark, 
for as a matter of fact Hardy and his companion 
were celebrating the success of his achievement 
when he wae down near Oakenhurst, by secing 
who could imbibe the most w ° 

At last morning broke. Una watched the faint 
greyness that heralded its approach before the 
first beams of the sun struck across the enstere 
horizon, and surely never did Fire Worshipper 
long more ardently for the appearance of the 
great orb of day than did the slender biack- 
robed girl standing abt the window, with her eyes 
strained above the blank wall that seemed to 
shut out eve but her own misery. 

She had her watch on, and she had been care- 
ful to wind it up, so that she could tell how the 
a went, and thie wae a great comford to 

er. 

At nine o'clock she cut a slice of bread off the 
loaf, and forced herself to eat it, and the samo 
again at noon, and yet her solitude was un- 
broken, 

Over and over ogain she examined the room 
to see if there was any chance of escape from it, 
bat the result was always the same. The only 
opening she could discover was the . 

The chimaey! Why should she not, aa & last 
desperate resource, eseay to climb {0} 

When it was built boys had been sent up ft in 
idea was nob so absurd 

it would be better to 
try and fail than not to try at all. 

But just ae this notion occurred to her she 
heard a sound which seemed like the distant 
banging of a door. 

Some one was in the house, then, and perhaps 
would come to her. 

She waited with a beating heart, and her eyes 
fixed on the door, 


(To be continued.) 








WHICH IS THE HEIRESS? 


—:03-~ 


CHAPTER XLVIIL—(continued.) 


Wun Wyndham Powis perused the letter from 
beginuing to end there was uot a more surprised 
or alarmed man in the whole wide world than be 
was, It read as follows:— 


" By the time this reaches you I shall be beyood 
ceneure, se I can write freely upon this page 1) 
that is in my heart. I will go to the flower show 
with you to-day and bask in the sunshine of your 
presence for the laet time, I will bid you fare 
well with a smile on my lips, and you will nol 
know that the despair of death is in my heart 
Yours is the last face that I shall ever see, for 
when I part with you I shall go quietly up to my 
room and take a draught from a bottle which | 
have with me for that purpose, Before ald cap 
be summoned I shall have looked my last upon 
this world with all {ts sorrows. Let me tell you 
why I do this, Wyndham ; it is because I love 
you with so mighty a love that I cannot endure 
the torture of my life without you. 

‘The world is full of men, noble and good, 
but to me there is but one—he is the Alpha aod 
Omegs of my thoughts, You will go away sod 
perhaps marry in che years to couie one fair of 
face, while [—oh, Heaven } how shall I endure 
in? Better far thav 1 should sever know of it. 
That I should be sleeping so quietly that even 
the echo of your marriage-bells shail not awakes 


me to earth. I tried nod to love you with all the 
strength of my soul, but it was useless —useler 
Love cox quered me. 
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“| saw that I was nothing to you—nothing, 
I who would have laid my very soul down at 
your feet, could I have done #0, my love for you 


90 A 
wir Bet Uke ‘the lly resid of Astalok’ I must 
see the man I love go out of my life, and make 
no moan, no eign. 

* Believe me, it is not my fault er 
love has come to me. I struggled against ft as 
vo girl ever struggled in this world, but it was 
ali in valn—to vain. 

“T have heard that love always goes where it 
{ssent Now I know the meaning of the words 
—they are more solemn than tears, In life I 
kept my secret from you, but now, when the end 
is near, I cen trust you with my secret, but I 
ask that you will never let the world know that 
I died of a broken heart because of unrequited 
love. 
“ Good-bye, Wyndbam, and may Heaven bless 
you, is the earnest prayer of her who loves you 
better than life itself. 

“Oh, if you only knew how I dreaded the 
thought that you would ever find out my mad 
passion for you—which I tried in vain to conceal 
from you, and from all the world, as long as I 
could, until life became unbearable to me, and 
the one burden of my song was freedom—a way 
to end life, when I could endure the distress of 
living no longer. 

“ What would you have ssid to me had you 
known my thoughts and the determination that 
haa taken possession of me for long weary days, 
end which I could not quell? My love was the 
one bright bit of sunshine in my dreary life. I 
have breoded over it many a long, weary hour, 
all unknown te you, who are too noble, too good, 
to have even guessed my secret, which has been 
eating my heart away like a canker that rulosthe 
soft blooming rose. My shaded night-lamp is 
burning iow ; ite dim, flickering light will soon go 
out into utter darkness, like my own sad life. 
The tears that are filling my eyes will blur these 
lines, I fear, and that.will never do, 

“Tam growing nervous, and will close these 
pages while yet I have atrength and courage to 
pen my thoughts to you, which are the last that 
will be sent to any living being on earth by me. 

‘Farewell, Wyndham! May Heaven bless 
you and make you happy is the last wish of one 
who loves you better than life itself. 

 Bearrics,” 


Wyndham Powis read the letter over twice 
before be could bring himself to reason 
clearly concerning the import of it, Then, little 
by little, the actual truth d»wned upon him. 
Bestrice had told her maid to post that letter 
late in the afternoon, and by ihe merest 
chance the girl had handed it to him, thinking 
is would be all the same. Beatrice— the 
beautiful, haughty Bestrice—loved him, and 
because he did not return that love she 
inteuded ha’ one happy afternoon with him, 
then return to hotel and commit suicide. 

Heavens | how lucky it was that the girl had 
handed the letter to him inatead of posting it, he 
told himeelf—for now he could prevent Beatrice 
from attewp'ing such a rash act. 

What was firat to be done in this instance ? he 
pondered, Should he go to her and lay the open 
letter in her hand! Yes, that would be the better 
plas. Man-like, his heart was stirred with great 
pity for her, because she loved him so—and that 
love was given in vain, 


' 
CHAPTER XLIX. 


WrxogaM Powss acted upon his frat impulse. 
He forgot the ice he had been sent for, forgot 
sveryihing eave the contents of the. amesing 
etter he held in his hand., He found Beatrice 
sluting just where he had left her—amidst the 
passion flowers, whose hearts were nob more 
crimson than the girl’s scarlet cheeks and lips. 

She espied hi at the further end of the con- 
*ervatory, and when she beheld the open letter he 
carried her heart began to beat fiercely in great, 
strangling pulsations. 

“I was sure he would read it,” she murmured, 


arty awn vu herself ; ‘‘and that ie rage | 
what he has done, and now he is coming to 

to meahoutit. I will elther leave this spot 
betrothed to him, or—-” 

She did not have time to finish the sentence 
even in her own thoughts, for at that instant 
Wyndham Powis gained bor side, 

affected to have been locking eleewhere, and 
not to have seen him uniil he appeared suddenly 
by her side. 
_ “Ah, you have brought the ice!” she ex- 
claimed. “ You were gone so long, I——” The 
sentence ended in a acream of terror as she burned 
her eyes and saw the written page he was holding 


out to her. 

° " he exclaimed, gravely, “ by the 
merest chance, which I will explain later, this 
letter haz come into my hands earlier than you 
intended it should, aud I have come back here to 
talk to you about it, and in my haste, pardon me 
for forgetting my errand.” : 

Beatrice was a consummate actress. She 
could feign any emotion, and so naturally, few 
people would have realised she was only acting a 
part which she had carefully ed ® score or 
more times before the mirror of her own room 
before she had started for the flower show. 

She shrunk from hi. in pretended terror, fal- 
tering out,— 

“Oh, unkind fate! Ob, how cruel that you 
have read that letter too soon, I---I—ought not 
to have entrusted it to that stupid gir). I—I— 
ought to have left it at the hotel office for one of 
theclerks to post—after we had left. Oh! oh! what 
shali I do, now that you know all?” and at this 
she began to sob hysterically. 

** Calm yourself, Beatrice,” he ssid, ‘ We are 
attracting attention, and before we are aware of it 
a crowd will be collectiog round us, and no end of 
sensational articles will appear in to-morrow's 
papers about us.” 

The girl hid her face fio a great cluster of 
crimson roses he had bought for her but a short 
time before, and her frame shook violently. He 
supposed, of course, she was weeping. 

“Do not grieve, Beatrice,” he ssid. “' Listen 
carefully.” 

** You will hate me,” came a stifled voice from 
the hs of the roses. ‘‘I once heard you say 
that w & woman throws herself at a man’s 
head, she will find herself at his fect. I did not 
intend you should know until all was over—and 
then—and then—it would be too late for you to 
reproach me.” 

**I do not reproach you now, Beatrice,” he 
said, ror. “If Heaven intended that you 
should love me, you could not help it." 

*'No-o!" she sobbed. ‘'I tried so hard to hide 
it from you; and now—ob, do not quite hate me 
because of it! Iam so wretched—life is dark 
enough to me as it is.” 

He took her hand in his and gently stroked ii. 

“Hate yout Ob, no, Beatrice! I feel only 
pity io my heart for you.” 

She to her feet, shaking off the clasp of 
his hand. : 


“Pity!” she orled. “What is that to offer 
me? I could endure hate even better than 
pity!” 

He looked at her as she stood before him, this 
beautiful, fiery creature who loved him ao, and for 
the moment he was very thoughtful. 

“Beatrice,” heraid, “you know the story of 
tay life—of my love for one who is lost to {me 
through a crael fate. Do you know that in 
every man’s life he can love but once? The 
love of my life has gone out to sanother—to 
Hester, It would be most crue! to aay to you, 
‘Will you link your life with mine?’ tt I 
thought for a moment that that would satisfy 
you 1 would be tempted to make you that offer, 
Beatrice,” 

He stopped short and looked at her, believing 
that she would speak ; but she did not. 

“If you eay that that will satiefy you, Beatrice, 
I lay remnant of my life at your feet, I 
would give anythiog which I possessed [f it were 
in my power to return you the grand love you 
are indeed so worthy of. But if you say that 
this will appease you, you have but to speak, f 








will do my best ‘o prove companionable to you. 


What more can I say? I leave it with you, 
Beatrice, to settle the fate of both of usa,” 

* Do-—do you really mean it?” cried the girl, 
her voice quavering with excitement as she acked 
the question. 

“ Yes,” he answered. “Jf I cen bring happl- 
- to one human heart surely [t is well worth 

gz.” 

‘* Wyndham, she eald, ‘ under those conditions 
I—I accept you. Life would be nothing to me 
without you. I would rather take death from 
your bands than life from anyone else's,” 

“Then the compact is closed and sealed,” he 
said, solemnly. “When would you like the 
marriage to take place” 

* Whenever you like, Wyndham,” she replied, 
with a smile so bewildering, through her tears, 
that it almost took bis breath away. 

“Then let it take place within a fortnight,” 
he eaid, gravely, ‘‘ for I have business which takes 
— 1 s then. You shall accompany meas my 

Beatrice could scarcely reprees the cry of delight 
that broke from her lips, She wished he had set 
that very day ; but he did not. 

Two weeks of time. Of course they would 
pass; but she would never breathe freely, she 
= herself, until she stood st the altar with 


“ As for Mr, Jordan, let him do his worat,’’ she 
thought, “There never wasa law made get to 
‘gt a pretty girl for rejecting one sweetheart 

favour of another. He will not dare reproach 
me with my treachery. I will brave all things 
for Wyndham’s sake.” 

Mise Daly wondered considerably what made 
the girl sc unutterably bappy when she returned 
from the flower show that afternoon. 

She was not long kept in suspense, Lord 
Powis called for en audience with her at once. 

Miss Daly granted hie request without delay, 
and as she ushered him into the library Beatrice 
gave her a quick, meaning glance from her bright, 
sparkling eyes which spoke volumes to the woman 
who knew her every movement so well. She 
ee in an instant that ib meant victory for 
the girl. 

Lord Powis seated himself in the nearest chait 
opposite Mies Daly, and began in a straight 
forward manuer the question he had to ask of 
her—if she would consent to his marriage with 
Beatrice, 

He told her that, by the merest chance, he had 
discovered the girl’s love for him, and that it 
would be sure to wreck her life if he were to pasa 
forever out of her sight, 

* Yes,” eald Miss Daly, sadly, “‘ I fear it might. 
As for myself, I do not believe so very mach in 
such strong love at first between those who wish 
to marry. J have often known of couples who 
could scarcely tolerate each other at first learn 
in time to love each other fondly—more deeply, 
I may say, than cthers—by learning each other's 
worth,” 

He sighed deeply, saying earnestly,— 

*T hope that it may prove true in this case, 
I bave always belie that a man could never 
love truly but once, end no one could know better 
than yourself, dear lady, how I loved Hester. 
My heart is buried in her grave. I will do my 
beet that Beatrice shali not feel the want of 
affection. What more can I possibly say t” 

*' Nothing more need be eald,” answered Miss 
Daly. ‘I would trust her happiness to you, 
Lord Powis, rather than to arrone elze in the 
world, Pardon me, but it is the one wish of my 
heart to see you both united, for then J need not 
worry sbout Beatrice’s future. She is young and 
thoughtless, and with such « fortune as che has 
suddenly found herself possessed of she might 
become the prey of fortune-huntera were [ not 
here to advise her and to galde her.’ 

She agreed with the young man that the cere- 
mony might ae well take place at once If he in- 
tended to go abroad. It was rather ehort notice, 
but it could surely be arranged fn due time. 

In fact, one of the happiest marriages that I 
ever knew of was that ofa young girl who accepted 
her lover as soon as he proposed, He banteringly 
suggested that they should be married on. their 
way home, and nothing loath, the merry young 








creature took him at his word, They came home 
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to her father and mother husband and wife, ex- 
emplifying the old proverb : ‘Jf ’twere to be done, 
twere best to be done quickly.’” 

A few moments later Wyndham Powis took 
bis leave, Miss Daly was very thoughtful while 
Beatrice was discussing the coming marriage. 


“ ] know just to whom to go to get my trowsseau™ 


made,” she exclaimed. “ Here is Madam Horn- 
by's advertisement In the paper. I koow for a 
fact that she makes trousseaus for the very best 
people, and on the shortest notice possible.” 

" We will drive there the first thing to-morrow 
morning. I will be ready to go with you,” said 
Miss Daly ; “ but it eeeme to me that the modiste 
you epeak of has more of a reputation for making 
ecstumes for the dramatic stars, such as the one 
Mr. Dudley is soon to bring out.” 


CHAPTER L, 


Mavcame Hognsy's dress-making establishment 
was particularly busy at that season of year. 
There was an unusual force of apprentices in the 
work: rooms, sod madame herself was flitting here 
and there, carefully watching the process of con- 
struction of some wonderful gowosfor Mr. Dudley's 
beautiful young star. 

“There is one thing which I can searcely 
understand,” said madame to her forewoman, 
‘Sand that Is, how such a beautiful, refined 
young girl happens to have such ® coarse, 
illiterate mother, I could not help but study the 
girl the last time she was here while she was try- 
ing on her dresses, and contrast them.” 

“The same thought occurred to me,” replied 
the forewoman, “But that reminde me, what 
shall we say to the young lady who sent down 
word that she would be here to have some 
dresses made? Do you think we cap undertake 
them, we have zo much on hand todo?” 

“TI never like to burp away a person who may 
baa good customer,” said madame, thoughtfully. 
* The young lady will be here at eleven. Ib is 
now half past ten. I will see her when she 
comes. Hurry up with the akirt of that satin 
dress,” she eaid, turning to one of the women ; 
‘the young lady is waiting to tryiion. If ehe 
hadn’t a world of patience she would be completely 
wpeet, it bas taken you so long to get it ready. 
She has been here almost an hournow. Bring it 
in to me. I want to take a look at {t.” She 
disappeared into the reception-room, where her 
customer was in wailing. ‘I hope I have not 
kept you and your daughter waiting loug,” said 
madame, apologetically ; “ but the fact is, every- 
thing done in wy place must be just eo, for I am 
80 very particular to have my customers well 
pleased.” 

“ The time has not seemed long, we have been 
so busy watching the people pass to and fro— 
haven't we, Hes—Victoria t” 

“ Yes,” replied the girl; “the city is a great 
aight to thore who are unused to it,” 

Madame Hornby looked at the girl’s pure, 
innocent, futeliectual face, then at the dark- 
browed mother, and she felt more puzzled than 


ever. 

“ There is but one way to solve this matter,” 
she thought. ‘' The father of thle girl muat have 
been some grand gentleman. ‘That is the only 
way I cen account for it,” 

Just at that moment some one aunounced,— 

“The young lady {s here who wishes to order 
her wedding trousseau, Does madame wish to see 
her, or shal). I call Miss Brent?” 

“You will be obliged to wait for a few 
moments,” she sald to Hester and the woman, 
‘* Would you mind ff I go to see another customer 
for a short time!” 

"No; certainly not,” ssid the girl, sweetly, 
while the elder woman muttered dissgreeably 
a they ought to be walted on before anyone 
) 


“You shall bave no reason to complain,” said 
Madame Hornby, “As soon az the dress is ready 
to try on I will be with you. Perhaps my jeav- 
ing lt a few moments may hurry it along. You 
soy the old adage—' a watched pot is sloweat to 
bo! >) 

With these words she glided trom the room, 





A moment later her voice could be heard in 
the adjoining apartment, aud in reply to some 
question of hers they heard another voice—a 
voice which made Ann Reardon gap for 


She recognised ib at once as Beatrice’s. 

Great Heavens ! what was she doing In the city? 
Had she observed her enter this place with Hester 
and followed her thither? She turned quickly 
towards Heater. 

Had she also beard Beatrice’s voice? She 
realised then and there that it nesded but the 
slightest thing to bring back the girl’s memory, 

ft thia should happen all her plotting .would 
be in vain, Trembling like an aspen-leaf, she 
sprung across the room and seized the girl's 
arm, 


“ Come, Heater—Victoria, I mean. We will 
back to our carrisge, and drive round a lit 
while we are waiting.” 

Let me atay,” pleaded the girl. ‘'I—I 
heard something which reminded me so much of 
my old life. 1am trying hard to think what it 
was.” 


“Come, come,” cried the woman, thoroughly 
alarmed ; ‘come with me atonce ! It is terribly 
warm here, I-—I feel quite ill!” 

Hester made u0 objection, hearing that, but as 
she reached the door, still holding on to the 
woman's arm, she drew back with a little startled 


ery. 

She could hear Beatrice taking her leave in the 
adjoining partment, and she knew that they 
would meet face to face, 

"I will come to-morrow for the first measure- 
ment,” Beatrice was saying. There was a swish 
of silken garments down the corridor, and 
Beatrice, accompanied by some woman, whom 
she believed to be Mise Daly, quitted the 
building. 

* I~—-have changed my mind,” said the woman, 
turning a very white face to thegirl, " We may 
as well remain till madame returns.” 

“Icapnot help but think that I have heard 
that voice before,” said the girl. 

"Nonsense! ” retorted her companion, sharply, 
“ your imagination Is running away with you.” 

Further conversation was interrupted just 
then by the entrance of Madame Hornby, 

"TI hope I have not kept you waiting,” she sald. 
“T could not geb away a moment eooner from 
the lady who has just left me. You were - 
ing about a walking costume for your daughter, 
madame,” turning to the elder woman. “I 
wish you could have seen the costume worn by 
the young lady who just went out, It wae really 
the most artistic that I ever beheld. It looked 
superb on her, But then she was a won‘erfully 
beautiful young girl, dark and lovely, like some 
proud young Spanish princess,” 

Ann Reardon’s eyes brightened as she heard 
her own child’s praises on a stranger's lips. 

Beatrice, ib is true, had not been kind or dutiful 
to her ; still she loved her with a passionate love 
such as women of this kind often feel for their 
offspring. 

“She is going to be married in a short time,” 
exclaimed the voluble Madame Hornby, “ and 
she has come to me to have her wedding trousseau 
made.” 

Ann Reardon almost betrayed herself in the 
eagerness with which she listened to this an- 
novncement, 

“ Who fs the young lady to marry 1” she asked, 
so anxiously that Madame Hornby locked up in 
surprise, 

“TI am sureI do not know,” was the y, 
“but by the time she comes here again I 
know his name and al! about him—just how rich 
he is, and If he has settled any money u her. 
The elderly lady who accompanied her does not 
seem to be ber mothér, She may be her dunt, or 
possibly her chaperone. They will be here at 
exactly this hour to-morrow. If you your 
daughter here at that time I will arrange it vo 

that you'can see her, I assure you she is well 
worth looking at.” 

The girl could not think why her mother, as 
she called her, wae so very much {Interested in 
the stranger whom Madame Hornby was con- 
— about, 


Reardon thought it easy enofigh to promises enswered : ‘Th 





to come at whatever hour the modiste chose to 
‘appoint. She nameda time exactly a few momente 
earlier than when the new customer was to come, 
so that she might have sn opportunity of seeing 
her new patron’s stylish costume. : 

Ann Reardon’s heart beat so loudly as the words 
fell from the modiste’s lips that she felt almost 
sure everyone would hear it. 

" Will it be best for us to come here to-morrow 
at that time?” asked Hester, turning to the. 
woman, who had suddenly grown so absent- 
minded that she scarcely heeded what wae being 
sald to her by anyone. ‘ 

“I—I—don’b know—did you ssy— Yes, we 
will come here at that hour,” returned 
Seymour, “if I feel better than I ara feeling ad 
present. This hot weather makes me unwell 
most unexpectedly, but if possible I wil] come,” 

A moment later they took their departure, 
— their carriage, avd were driven home- 


wards. 

That ride was fraught with strange memories 
to Mary Seymour. All the way home she sat 
there silently thinking, a°strange gleam in her 
dark eyes, 

She wondered who it was that Beatrice; whom 
the loved so passionately, was about to marry ! 

Surely it could nob be possible that it was the 
young lord whom she had plotted and planned 
for, who had turned to her in hie hour of sffliction 
for his heart, she well knew, would be with 
Hester, living or dead. 

Then there was Mr. Jordan whowas desperately 
in love with her proud, imperial daughtér ; but 
nothing on earth could wake her believe that 
Beatrice would marry him, for he was poor, only 
just struggling to gain a foothold in the profession, 
and that would not do fer a girl of her great am- 
bition, she well knew; 80 she dismissed both 
these young men from her thoughts. 

Perhaps it was' some forbune-hunter, she sur- 
mised, with a great shudder. «It had been circu- 
lated round that she was the heiress to a largo 
estate, and a terrible fear seized her lest some 
scheming adventurer bad won the ‘impulsive, 
heediess girl’s heart by some artfal dodge, ani 
was going to marry her to get possession of her 
wealth, 

She grew feverishly restless at the horrible 
idea, which she could not shake off, and she re- 
solved to come there on the following morning 
alone and see Beatrice, 


OHAPTER LL 


Beatrice left Madame Hornby’s fashionable 
dreseraaking establishment with a frown on her 


face. 

“T don't really know whether that woman will 
pay very much attention to my trousseau, or not, 
she is so wrapped up in making thoee dresses for 
the girl who is to make her début om the operatic 
Didn't you notice that all she could do 
was to talk about her—going fato ecstasies over 
the girl’s beauty, and how t she would 
look in the wonderful creations she was fashion- 
ing for her? | I amafeaid she will alight mine in 


the * 

“I hardly think it possible,” returned Miss 
Daly. “She seemed to admire you very much. 
We will not decide against her until we see her 
first fitting.” 

Beatrice was not to be appeased, however. 

When she met Miss Daly at breakfast the next 
morning she i ‘ 

“T have had a most miserable night, Idreamed 
continually of the girl 
at and ~ dresses w 

og for her.) What strange forms dreams 
will take! I thought I went to see 


a 
Hy 
28 
utr 
cf 
ie 


admiration for her would deepen into 
tried to part them, but it was sll useless 
met again and And when I u 
my lover for Ip he turned round 
band of fate has 


A? 


brought 1s 
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together, She is the other half of ‘my soul—not 


not {’ 
Tithe icon’ wes. really-iso very reniietle thes 
for two or three minutes after I awakened I could 
scarcely bring myself to realise that ft had not 
actually happened. I have not been able to 
think of anything else ever since, it impressed 
me 80, 


‘One should never pay any attention to 


dr " said Miss . “We are not livi, ~ 
in the p ee sient aoe faithfully con- 
sulted oracles to interpret visions that came 
to them by night. I did not bring you up to 
tal the ied at ile’ bathe: tnotnsed 
" All the same, [ cann 
by my dream,” answered the girl. 
Her dream was. brought the more vividly 
to her mind by an occurrence that happened that 
morning. Just as she and Mies Daly were about 
to step into their carriage Lord Powis passed 


by. 
of If you like,” he said, “ I will accompany you 
pime hangs heavily on 


and will drive with you later, if you wish.” 
"I will meet you there, then,” sald Wyndham, 


carelessly, 
Again that strange look which he did not 
understand swept over Beatrice'’s face. 
“No,” she said, quickly. ‘‘ We will join you 
rete we 1 aman T think that will be 
tter,” 
* As you prefer,” he said, meme stes 9 
He raised his hat courteously to Bea 3 and 
the next moment the ladies were out of sight. 
He stood a moment on the corner, a a 
after them with « thoughtful look upon his 
“T may as well call upon her, seeing I will be 
{a the same direction they were in. I havea 
little matter to se 


pocket a package of letters, 

over them lightly, selecting 

one, which he opened and read jomlais Gouna 

In it was @ little slip of paper, cub from an 

advertising part of s newspaper, which was 

— on the corner of the page, It read as 
Ws, —~ 


“For Sate.—A beautiful. Skye terrier, which 
an invalid lady has no time to care for. Is willing 
to dispose of thé animal te one who will pay the 
price and will guarantee kind treatment to the 
dog, for he is a great pet. Inquire of 

*Mapame Hornsy, 
“No, —, —— street.” 


Tt bad occurred to Wyndham Powis, as he 
glanced over the advertisement, that this might 
"ne reall chase the d a 

ow pur the dog and present [t to 
her a8 a surprise, He once heard her declare 
she was so fond of a pet dog of that kind, and he 
believed when he read the paragraph that this 
was just the opportunity he was loo for, 
He answered the letter, and asked that he 
might appoint an interview. The reply which he 
received from Madame Hornby read as follows,— 


“Drak Stx,—Replying to letter, the 
price asked for the tty Seands: It, ‘yeu 
wish to see the animal, any day this week 
between eleven and twelve. Yours very reepect- 
fully, Mapawe Horney, 

“No, —, ——~ street,” 


There was no particular hurry, he told himeelf, 
yet the sooner he purchased the animal the better, 
if ft suited him. He would make it a 0 to go 
mare tha very day, or the day following, at the 


Madame Hornby greeted Beatrice and Miss 
Daly effusively ; but she noticed that the young 
lady seemed rather ill-tempered. Her next 
remark showed the resi cause of it plainly 
enough, " 

“I was very nearly bitten by a nasty little dog 





as I came in, You should keep such pests as that 
Madame H by opened her eyes in wond 
orn! eyes in wonder, 
All the fashionable ladies who came to her estab- 
lishment quite humoured and spoiled the little 
Skye terrier with their careeses. He was not 
used to being repulsed. 

The lovely young lady whom Mr. Dudley was 
soon to bring out in opera fairly idolized Nip, as 
he was cal She would catch him in her arms 
and hold him so long that Madame Hornby 
laughing!y declared it was almost a pity the 
pretty young lady should waste so much affection 
upon & dog. 

She would have purchased Nip in'a moment if 
her mother had not made such serious objections 
to it, She even shed tears when she set the 
little fellow down. Her thoughts quickly re- 
turned to what ber {mperious customer «was 


sayin 

% Ton’t know whether I hurt the little brute 
or not, I think I must have stepped upon him 
with the foe of my shoe. I have no patience 
with people who cater to dogs or canaries,” 

Madame Hornby murmured some unintelligible 
coly, thinking to herself what a terrible temper 

wae _—— aoeuleht appease the 
young man, w t who was #0 
ps be wedded to her, 

She was so imperious that Madame Hornby 
hardly dared ask the haughty beauty if she would 
like to see some of the dressess she had made for 
the coming beautiful young prima-donna, or 
whether sho would care to meet the young lady 


She made up her mind that she would simply 
let them meet by chance. She was expecting the 
fair young singer at any moment. 

Madame Horn! 


the teow J carbo orme 

her dark, beautiful glowing face, and the richness 

of the material for costumes which she had 

brovght there, until Beatrice was slightly molli- 

fied and her temper partially restored. Of her 

own accord she ab length spoke about the singer 
in the course of conversation. 

“ She is a sweet, fair young girl,’ sald madame. 

“ Not ~— beautiful like yourself, but one whom 

no one could help taking to, she is s0 very gentle 


she will be successful on the stage,” 
said Beatrice, thoughtfully, ‘and there will be 
plenty of lovers sig ab her feet,” 

‘*Oh, no,” sald madame, quickiy ; “she will 
have none of them. She is a young girl who 
seems to strangely dislike lovers. She is too good 
for apy van.” 

“She is an uncommon young girl,” madame 
continued, “It you were to see her you would 
be madly in love with her yourself. _ Her very 
voice is like the sweetest music,’ Why, the fore- 
woman tells me that the in the work-room 

use involuntarily when she speaks from an ad- 
joining apartment, her voice is so musical. But 
not more musical than your own,” added Madame 
Hornby, diplomatically, seelog that her new 
customer did not like to hear the beautifuil 
stranger praised so much. ‘In fact, some of the 
girls were saylug that your voice is the sweeter 
of the two, They declared that they would like 
to hear you converse with each other, in order 
to settle the dispute. Ah!” said madame, os 
the glanced ont of the window, “I declare, I see 
their carriage coming down the street now.” 

But before it had from her view, another 
carriage hove in sight—a hansom cab, in which 
sat a young and handsome, man evidently looking 
for some number. 

“It is the gentleman who answered my 
advertisement about Nip,” thought Madame 
Hornby. 


om ee 


OHAPTER LIL 


As Madame) Hornby looked down from the 
window, watching the carriage of the beautiful 
girl who was so soon to starije the world by her 
voice, and the hansom. cab iollowing almost 
dircetly after, containing the young man looking 
for her number, she heard.e great commotion in 
the street below, 

Almost immediately there was @ ery of.." Fire, 


rushed to and fro, shouts of drivera to their 
all mingled with screams of women. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!" aried Madame Hornby, 
in a panic of terror ; ‘‘there’s a big fire in the 
neighbourhood | Iam afraid I shall be burned 
oub; and if that happens, I shall lose every 
shilling that I have in the world |” 

Meanwhile the people in the street below were 
quite as panic-atricken, 

The young man in the hansom cab took one 

lance ahead, He saw that the carriage juat in 
oak al Mes enn meapaiion madly from one side 
of the street to the other, It had passed him a 
few blocks below, and he bad noticed that tt 
contained two ladies, He could not determine 
who they were, for their faces were covered with 
heavy veile. 

By the mad way ix which the horses were 
plunging the young man realfeed the danger, to 
the occupants of the carriage, The mav on the 
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box seemed to have lost al] contrél over the 
terrified beasts, 

Even while he gezed the driver was thrown 
from his seat, and one of the women, with a joud 
scream, jumped from the vehicle, leaving her 
companion to her fate. 

In an instant Wyndham Powis spruvg to ‘he 
pavement, grasped the swinging door of the 
earriege, and, with one desperate effort, leaped 
into the vehicle. 

He was so blinded by the smoke that he could 
hardly see the slender figure of a woman lying 
back against the seat. 

In a second he grasped the woman fn his arma 
and sprung from the vehicle with her. It was 
not an instant too soon, for ere he had fairly 
landed upon the pavement with his unconscious 
burden the horses suddenly veered, the carriage 
was overturned and daehed into a thousand 
Pieces. 

The bystanders lvetily cheered the heroic 
reecue. The woman who had jumped from the 
vehicle was watching as closely as the crowd, 
She saw the young man when he eprung into the 
carr For one instant his face was turned 
towards her.” She recognised it, and a terrible 
ery broke from her lips, 

“*Gxoad Heaven! ib is Wyndham Powis who 
haa rescued Hester! Fate has send him here to 
do it! 

Like a flash her mind :eemed to take in every 
detail. He was looking for Madame Hornby’s, 
probably waiting for Beatrice-—he was the one 
whom she was to wed—and now he and Hester 
had met everything would be lost | 

The woman shook like an aspen leaf; bub even 
at this moment her wonderful courage did not 
desert her. 

“The young woman le dying!” cried Wynd- 
ham Powis, forcing his way through the crowd 
with his burden, “Ie there any place to which 
I can carry her !’’ 

“Yes, there’s a drug store just a few: ateps 
round the corner,” answered a dozen voices, 

Aun Reardon had decided upon a bold stroke, 
Drawivg ber veil down carefully over her face, 
for she know he would Instuntly recognise her, 
she stepped up to him, crying out,— 

‘Oh, thank you for saving my young sister, 
dr! If you will lay her right here in my arms, 
and step round to the drug store, my gratitude 
will know no bounds, r 

“I will do so,” replied Wyndham Powis, relin- 
quishing his burden. 

When he returned a moment later, hurrying 
breathlessly with the restoratives in his hand, to 
his great astonishment the women were nowhere 
to be found. 

In the excitement no one could tell him where 
they had disappeared. One man thought he had 
seen & Woman carrying a young girl in her arme. 
“And that was probably the one,” thought 
Wyndham Powle. “Perhaps some one else who 
wae close at hand gave her assistance.” Thus he 
dismissed the matter from hie mind, or thought 
he had done so. 

But during the remainder of the day, at 
intervals he found himeelf thinking of the 
slight form that had rested for one moment in 
his arms, 

The coming of the engines had wpset bis plan. 
Be could not make his way to the number he was 
fm search of, and be returned once more to his 
hansom cab, and ordered the driver to take him 
back to his hotel. 

He wondered very much what made him so 
restless, Perhaps it was the incidents of the 
morning, the exciting scene at the fire. 

When he saw Beatrice at luncheon she was all 
exciteinent, 

“Ob, Wyndham !” she cried, seating herself 
beside him at the table, ‘you do not know what 
an exciting trip I had this morning, and I wished 
over and over again that I had accepted your 
kindly offer to escort us this morning. Why, 
when I was trying on one of my dresses, a terri- 
ble fire broke out, I thought certainly that it 
would be apt to attack the building I was in, 
But luckily {¢ stopped across the way. I was de- 
talaed an hour before we could get to our car- 
riage. They do say that ever eo many acci- 
dents happened there.” 





Wyndham Powis was just on the point of tell- 
ing her that he had witnessed this same fire, om 
he restrained himself, thinking she would be 
sure to think he bad followed her there if he 
spoke of it, 

“There was one young woman,” went on 
Beatrice, “who was eaved from one accident 
only to get into another. Why do you start so, 
Wyndham }” 

**It’s enough to make any one start to hear of 
misfortune of any kind,” he said, 

In hin own mind he was wondering whether or 
nob it was the young girl whom he had saved, 

The thought seemed to take possession of 
him ; he could not rest for thinking of it, 

Beatrice was telling him that the girl was 
taken to the hospital. 

He said to himeelf that he would be sure to 
drive round there at the first opportunity and see 
if ib were the same girl, 

He could nob understand why he should take 
so much interest In the young woman whose face 
he had nod even beheld, 

The very touch of her hand, as he had caught 
her In bis arms, had set his pulse to throbbing 
wildly. 

as just as it had throbbed in that beautiful 
past when he had touched the hand of Hester. 

When he arrived at the hospital another dis- 
appointment awaited him, 

Tt was past the hour for receiving visitors, 
they told him. 

“Qan you tell me anything about the young 
girl's injuries?” he asked of the attendant who 
brought him the information, 

er elbow is dislocated, I believe,” replied 
the matron. ‘It has been reseb, The beautiful 
young girl stood the pain like a martyr, I hear.” 

“ Beautiful young girll’? Wyndham Powis 
heard those words, and then his longing to see 
the girl grew inteneified, 

“The sweet red lips of the girl quivered a 
little,” the matron went on, “and the blue eyes 
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darkened with pain, the golden head sunk d 
into the pillow, but she made no moan, She 
surely is just as brave as she is serene Is 
she a relative of yours, sir?” 

“No,” sald Wyndham Powis, blushing @ “ttle, 
he could not have told why. 

" Perhaps she is a sweetheart 1’ suggested the 
matron, 

‘*No,” returned the young man again ; and 
then he frankly explained the situation, and his 
great eagerness to discover whether or not it 
was the same young lady whom he had saved. 

“Tf it should prove to be the eame one,” 
thought the matron, “ it will be the beginning of 
® romance,” 

The matron was old—she was quite forty— 
atill she had In her heart a feeling of kindness 
for lovers and their love affairs which more than 
one had confided to her. 

“You can see her if you will core to-morrow, 
I believe. Ido not suppose that any one will 
make an objection to it, though the woman who 
came with her, and claimed to be her mother, was 
all oud of sorts because the ambulance surgeon 
inelsted upon bringing her here without further 
cereroony, though the woman kept on declaring 
that she would get permission to take her away at 
once. That was several hours since, and ra, be 
not made her appearance yet. I think if you come 
around to-morrow morning there wiil be no 
danger but that you can see the young lady,” 
she repeat 
He took a note and pressed it into her hand. 

“Try and “sg ge it so that I can see the 
young lady,” he said. “I—I have taken « 
strange Interest in her,” 

The matron watched him as he ran lightly 
down the steps and entered the carriage in wait- 


ing 

‘i ‘He is certainly a gentleman,” commented the 
matron, “ well-bred, and gees wealthy. I 
will make a match between them, if I can.” 


(To be continued.) 
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1 
"7 LIFEBUOY.” 
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The remaining Sumiight Competitors will each receive Cloth- a Books, by Popular 
Authors, in the proportion of 1 Book for every 50 Sunlight Coupons sent i ......s0sccccesecesserees 
Total Prizes for Sunlight Coupons during 1897 ............0.ccccceees 


PRIZES FOR LIFEBUOY COUPONS. 


~~ - The 1 Competitor in each District, who sends in the largest number of bi 
& CRROCONERE, PRGETORREHIRA BOY- the District in which he or she resides, will receive £21 cagh................ ayer ano ec rng 

pe ten LR WARWickeuter The § Competitors in each District who send in the next largest ‘number wil] each receive, 
DERBYSHIRE, LEICESTEKSHIRE, | °*TY lage paid, at winner’s option, s Lady’s or Gentleman's ‘‘ Premier ’’ Bicycle,* with Fleuss 











No. F 
Dis 
trict. } o 
1 
a 
aa | 


3 | LONDON, MIDDLESEX, KENT, SURREY. 
4 
5 NORTRUMBERLAND DURHAM, WEST- 

MORELAN, 


D, CUMBERLAND, YORK- 
| SHIRE ISLE OF MAN. 


NAMB OF DISTRICT. 





IRELAND. 
SCOTLAND. 





14,112 
10,000 


£43,516 





WALES, LANCASHIRE, CHESHIRE. 














1,764 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, OXFORDSHIRE, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, RB 

BHIRE, LINCOLNSHIRE, HUNTING- 
DONSHIRE. 

NORFOLK, SUFFOLK, ESSEX, CAM- 
BRIDGESHILE, 8 BEDFORDSHIRE, 
UERTFORDSHIRE, SUSREX, HAMP- 
SHIRE, I8L@ OF WIGHT, CHANNEL 
ISLANDS, WILTSHIRE, DORSETSHIRE, 
SOMERSETSHIRE, GLOUCESTER 
SHIRE, DEVONSHIRE, CORNWALL. 











| Preumatic Tyres, o 94s 0088s 40a 8enberwee nr ison rar nensnese se0nae ces dennse s oeeh One sis s0rcneaer seveeerscece see sstoos ses 
Tie 2Q Competitors in each District who send in the next largest number will h i 

at ytmmene grr ak lors or featonen's petied Gold Wate ice £4 a wot ite 
e remaining 'e 'y Competitors will each receive oth-bound Books, by Populs 

Authors, iu the proportion of 1 Book for every 50 Lifebuoy —— r whernd . 0 waved 


price £21... 


td., of Coventry, and i9 and 20, 


atch,t 


Coupons sent in .... 
Total Prizes for Lifebuoy Coupons during 1897... ...... 


GRAND TOTAL of all Prizes given for Sunlight aud Lifebuoy Coupons, 1897 |£66,186|0 | o 
* The Bicycles are the celebrated Helical (Spiral) Tube “ Premier” Cycles, 1897 Pattern, manufactured by the New 


“Premier” Cycle Company, Lid. 





8,820} ° 
| 7,056 © 
8,000|0/0 





rice 


"99,640 0/6 





Holborn Viaduct, London, fitted with Fleuss Tubeless 


Pneumatic Tyres, Lamplugh sSaddiesand accessories. | These ar é14-carat Halfunter Rolled Gold Watches, jewelled ¥, plate. 


yh 





FACETLZ. 


He; “ Well, your sister is married, Now, it’s 
your turn,” She: “0 George! ask paps.” 

“Waar is raised mostly in damp climates }” 
asked the teacher, " Umbrellas,” replied Johuny. 
Cannme; “Jack thinks 1’m fickle.” Lene: 

‘That's probably the reason he doesn’t propose a 
second time,” 

“Dos your postry pay ?” 

keeps the wolf from the disor.” 
read it to him,” 
, PRIMUS : Hh nan oo a terrible cold. Are you 
axing anything!”  Secundus: “ Cortainly, 
Where shall we go }”” oe 
_ He: “ Three guiness fora hat! Itis perfectly 
ridiculous!” She: “I know it is; but you said 
that was all you could afford.” 

“THEY say you have no sympathy for the 
saratling poor,” Me,” sald the eed gentle- 
man. “I have nothing but sympathy,” 

“Mas. Frerrere and I have a good plan when 
hoa Le anne pee.” * What is it?” "We 

oney s 
lpr ae ; eye our tram fare one way and 
Szaw: “P’'m sending 


“Well, it juet 
“I suppose you 


out my errand boy for 
some good old wine.” Banks: “Don’t go to 
than ex Teli him to buy new wine. I 
a old enough when he geta here with it,” 
SHOULD like to to my mother-in-law’s 
funeral this afternoon, ate,” said the bookkeeper to 
the employer, * So the proprie- 
tor, as he turned to his desk 
,. 1 saw a lovely far boa down town,” said 
"and T had half a notion to get it pe Bice 
Ob, how good of you |” 

— that I fur boa,” 

ik was watehing his neighbour’s troublesome 
boy climb @ tree, and he had a look of painful 
Saxiety on hie countenance. ‘Are afraid 
the lad will fall!” waa asked him, " No,” he re- 
plied ; "I'm afraid he won't,” 


o” 


Man; “ The prettiest girls always marry the 
biggest fools’’ Maid: '' Mr. Snoopenhauser, I 
esteem you highly, but it is useless to try to 
carry me off my feet with glittering generalities.” 


Grorez: “I just saw you coming from the 
conservatory with Miss Goldie, Rather hand- 
some girl, but too reserved for me.” Thomas: 
“Yes, I just reserved her for life,” 


| “Yes,” sald the cannibal king, “it must be 
| true that this is a bad climate. The natives do 
not notice it, but visitors do. Why, six mission- 
aries have died this last year.” “Of what?” 
* Consumption.” 

Mas. Curmsonseak (a8 her husband comes in 
j late ab night): ‘What does the clock say, 
John 1” itr. Crimsonbeak (with difficulty) : 
“Nothing, madam, nothing. 
enough nod to say nothing.” 

“TI am so very fond of music,” sald Miss Kit- 
tish, as she swung herself round on the piano- 
stool and faced Mr, Harkins, after thrumming 
away for half an hour for his entertainment. 

replied the young gentleman, thought- 
‘*Why don’t you take lessons }” 

“ Mao, I hear ye have fallen in love wi’ bonnie 
Katie Stevenr.” ‘' Weel, Sandy, 1 was near— 
verra near—daein ft ; but I found the lassie had 
nae siller, 80 I said to mysel’, Mac, be a mon.’ 
And I was a mon, and noo I pass her by wi’ 
silent contempt.” 

* My hands are awfully cold,” said the pretty 
girl, suggestively, as they drove home from the 
dauce. “Why didn’t you bring » muff with 
you?” asked the practical young man, “I 
did !” she snapped, But she wouldn’t explain 
where the muff had gone to, and he has been 
wondering ever aince just what she meant. 

“Wei, proceed,” said the lawyer. ‘' The 
plaintiff resorted to an ingenious use of circum- 
stantial evidence—” said the witness.» “For the 
benefit of the jury, state in plaiver language 
exactly what mean by that,” Interrupted the 





you 
. ‘* Weill, my exact meaning is—that he 
li . 


Iv’ gob sense | 


Mrs. Smita (thoughtfully): “Im atiad I 
shall have to stup giving Bobby that tonic the 
doctor left for bim.” Mr, Smith (apxteu!y)s 
“Why! Isn’d he any better?” Mrs, Smith; 
“Oh, yes! Bothe bas slid down the b-vi-tera 
six times this morning, broken the heli lamp, 
two vases, ® pitcher, and a looking-gluss, avd 
don’t fee) a2 if I could stand much more.” 


Tue head master of a boarding: school a few 
miles north of London is very particular sbout 
the behaviour of his echolare during meal times 
fact of which the under-wasters are fully aware, 
A short time back one of the tutors ob-erved & 
boy cleaning hie knife on the tablecloth, and 
immediately pounced upon him. “I suppose 
that’s what you generally do at home, sir, he 
‘remarked, sternly, ‘‘Oh,no!” replied the 
boy, quietly ; '‘we generally use clean kvives at 

ome.” 

| A snort time sgo, in ® certain part of Scob- 
| land, a clergyman who had noo been long in the 
place, having occasion to officiate a the fuperal 
of one of his fiock, made in his sermon some 
touching allusions to the widow of the deceased, 
Oa coming out of church, the lady who hac been 
the object of bis compassionate remarks, turning 
to her pastor, said; ‘* That was a grand sermon, 
Mr. X.; but what did ye mean when ye eaid 
‘This woman stricken wi grief’1” “ Why, you, 
of course, Mrs. D.” “Ob, well, well, of course, 
ye meant kindly enough, na doo ; but then, 
mon, ye see, ye didna ken John. 

A goon story is told of a judge now dead, 
Shortly before bis elevation to the Bench he er- 
tered a Continental hotel and asked who were 
staying there. Among others the “ Duke of 
Blavk” was mentioned. He slipped % sovercign 
into the hand of the head waiter, and whis- 
wen Pat me at the fable dhéte next to the 

uke of Biank,” In the ir he found thas 
he was placed at the other end of the room frora 
the duke, and called the head waiter to explain, 
“Well, sir,” repiied the official, “ the fact is 
that the duke gave me two sovereigns to pub you 
just as far away from him as possible. 
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Tue Empress Frederick and Prince and Prin- 
cess Heury of Prussia, with other members of 
Her Majesty's family, will leave for England on 
the 17th of June, and will gostraight to Windsor 
Castle, where the Queen will just have arrived 
from Scotland, : 

Tae Shah of Perafa is a persistent caricaturist, 
On the white paper wall of his private rooms he 
ecribbies quaint pictures when the spirit moves 
him. When he gets tired of the lot of them the 
room ia repapered. 

Tue Queen's physical condition is such that 
she never stands on her feet for two minutes at 
atime. She is wheeied from room to room, and 
at ali Court aud other functions sits constantly 
in @ low chair. 

Taz Hoy Prince Edward of York will occupy 
a promiuent place in the Jubilee procession on 
June 22nd. Four occupants of the English 
throne will thus be included in the pageant, 
assuming, of course, that each Prince now in 
direct successlon ig spared to occupy the great 
position to which he bas been born. 

THE Queen has invited the King of Saxony to 
come to England for the Jubilee fétes, and he 
will be Her Majesty’s guest at B 
Palace and at Windsor Castle for about ten 
days. One of the functions of the week of céle- 
bration will be a dinner party given by the Duke 
and Duchess of Fife to King Albert and the 
Prince of Wales, 

Paurorss Henny oy Barrawngrc is taking 
the deepest interest in all that concerns the 
great Commemoration, She is careful always 
for the well-being of that mother to whom she 
has ever been eo devoted, and yet [she would 
bave the celebration, as it promises to be, a 
erent oud, and a day of daye for the people, 
Velncess Henry will in all likelihood accompany 
the Queen in the procession, and, if #0, will con- 
eiderably lighten ber mourning for the day. 

Ena cep abt the thought of being really grown 
up ab last, though she is only sixteen, (Queen 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands severely chided 
hier Cabinet Council recently for their strange 
neglect in not altering the portrait of herself 
which appears upon the Dutch stamps. Her 
Majesty considers that her faithful subjects 
should see her with her hair up, whereas, in 
the old etamp, her hair is down. The portrait 
isto be specially brought up to date, 

Tae German Ewpress only indulges in square 
dances, and her example is followed by the Queen 
of the Belgians. The Princess of Wales is a 
beautiful waltzer, and very fond of it, as was 
also her sieter, the now widowed Empress of 
Russia. The Queen was formerly extremely fond 
of dancing, and aa late as fifteen or twenty years 
ago she was wont frequently to ‘‘ tread a mea- 
sure” ab the tenants’ and servante’ balls which 
she gives every year at Balmoral Castle during 
her annual atay in the Highiands. 

Kaissr Witzec's sons are early taught to 
use their eyes intelligently, and the words, ‘‘I 
did not see,” or “I did not notice,” which the 
Kalser dislikes so much, are seldom heard from 
their lips. It is the duty of their tutors to 
futerest them {fn all that is worth seeing in their 
surroundings, and at the present time even the 
little Princes Ostar and Joachim are making 
a thorough acquaintance with all the moat 
notable sights of Berlin, Needleas to add, the 
boys enjoy the outings thoroughly, and listen 
absorbed to pleasantly told tales of Prussian his- 
tory, or easily comprehended lecturettes on the 
art of building and architecture, 

Tux Lord Chamberlain is employing a large 
oaumber of workmen #t Windsor Castle, where a 
general overhauling and renovation of the State 
and private apartments are io progress. Ib is 
understood that all the Imperial and Royal per- 
sonages who come from abroad In June will be 
{nvited to Windsor, and the funttions there will 
include a State banquet in St. George's Hall, 
followed by an evening party in the three 
drawing-rooms and corridur; with music as the 
special feature. The date mentioned for this 
entertainment is Monday, June 280h. 





Trax entire coast-line of the globe measures 
13¢,000 miles, 

Tux oyster is one of the strongesb creatures 
on earth, The foree required to open this 
dainty shell-fish is more than 900 os ite 
weight. 

A BlOYOLE wakuR says there are 12,000,000 
wheels in actual use the world, and were 
they to be conan Favor, 4g file ‘they would 
reach right round the 
total wealth of Great Britain, with all 


aggregates £33,000,000,000. 

1,000 ships of all kinds and sizes pass 
up down the English Channel every twenty- 
four hours, and there are scarcely ever lens 
than near Land’s End, leaving or bearing 





GEMS. 


Of all the virtues, Gratitude has the shortest 
memory. 

Hz who helps another enriches himself, 
whether that other succeeds or not, 

Favours and kiodnesses forgotten become 
ghosts that haunt us in our wolitude when we 
need them and have them not. 

A quiat conscience sleeps to the music . of 
thunder, while an evil one bears a shadow glide 
past in the night. 

Men are often wits in jest and clowns in 
earnest; but when wise men play the fool 
they do it with # vengeance a 

WuHeEn cannot sup pride properly, 
pubetitaihe’ wubtres Pride ‘wichou’ Nba po 
quisites of wealth {s like a soldier without 
arms and ammunition, apt to be routed atany 
point, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Arrtz Custarp.— Pare, core, and slightly 
stew apples sufticlent to cover the dish ; mix 

and well-beaten eggs In the proportion of six 
eggs to a quart of milk. Season to taste, pour 
over the apples ; bake twenty minutes, 


Cutckzen Prttav.—One plat of cold boiled rice; 
one boiled chicken, the meatchopped fine ; one 
can of tomatoes, strained. Let the liquor fn which 
the chicken is boiled jelly, A plece of butter the 
size of an egg, salt aud pepper to taste, Mix to- 
gether and serve hot. 


Ecos with mushrooms is a dainty luncheon 
dish, Drain half a can of mushrooms from thelr 
liquor, slice them and etew over a slow 
fire with a large tablespoonful of butter aud a 
seasoning and ealt ; then etir in a teaspoonful of 
flour, and when smoothand turning rather yellow 
dilute with a gill of the mushroom liquor. Turn 
this Into a buttered white earthenware dieh (a 
shallow one, of course), break on six eggs sud 
place in the oven until set, 


A Vearrasta Sour.—Put on a large saucepan 
of water to boil. Shred a good-sized cabbage, 
and set {t in the bolling water te blanch for five 
minutes, Strain the cab’ and return it to 
the saucepan with one pint anda half of boiling 
water, one pint of milk, a shallot. chopped #mall, 
and a tablespoonful of minced parsley, one ounce 
of butter, pepper and salt to taste. Bring all to 
the boil, and.cook for a quarter of an hour, shake 
in the crushed tapioca, and boil for ten minutes, 


Take a slics of toast, cut ib fate dice, pub into 
the tureen, and pour the boiling soup over. 





Mitrrany engineers practically agreed ‘eed that 
no material for tortifiantions superior to earth. 

Ir is said that the Greenland whale sométinies 
attains the age of 400 years. Boe 
12 ew Astor,» tn 
sador in the world, une hageiny 


Four per cent, of the population of Naples die 
euseully becmne 68 lanpuveniabenenha the blood 
caused by the lack of meat as food, 

‘THE scones fortress in European Russia is 
Cronstadd, It is the Russian naval depot of the 
Baltic Sea. x ' 

Warer-cotour drawings will, it fe enid, last 
400 yeara if they are protected from direct sun- 
light. They last a long time in London. 

Tue salary of the President of. Andorra, s 
Rerun te Ths Poccneaiets the ciaalilan rekabvat 
by any national executive in the world, It is 
about 6a. a month, 

Tur earliest known system of fortification was 
the stockade. “It has been employed, at one 
time or another, by all nations, and is still in use 
gap fons s hs 

EGAL tes in Borneo are curtously decided. 
The two litigante are each gives a lump of sais 
of the eame aiza to drop simultaneously into 
water. The one whose lump first dissolves is 
deemed tobe in the wrong. 

AN electric mouse- is something new. A 

St ches ts avackie-ay ax anenh len 

mouse or rat to get at the bait must stand 
on 9 metal plate, and the moment he touchies the 
cheese he is shocked to death. 

Tr you want to make your hall i 
place a pieces $i: estrone ee 
ite the doorway. On opening 
door the effect will be cue of almost infinite 

and openness, 

A Tramway’ to the Pyramids te” theta! 
anachronism, The Cairo Tramway Company 
to make it, and the last home of the Pharaohs 
will soon be as accessible from {ts own metro- 
politan base as Highgate Archway {s from ours. 

Tye four principal mines of the Kimberley 
district employ about 8,000 persons, From two 
to three million carats are tarned out each year, 
and up to 1892 ten tons of diamonds, valued at 
£60,000,000 sterling, had come from these mines, 

Tux national airs of great countries are short, 
while those of little countries are “ God 
Save the Queen” consists of but fourteen: bars, 
the Raasian ‘hymn is sixteen bars, and “ Hail, 


Hes 


aA 


Columbia!” has twenty- + bars. Siam’s 
national hymn has seventy that of Uruguay 
seventy, and Chili's forty-six. San Marino bas 


the longest national hymn. 

A Russian baptism ander the ritual of the 
pases wae yay Poel oeti wpe. A large 
wooden bowl is filled with water, the priest 
takes the child in his arme, stuffs wadding into 
ita esrs and nostrils, end then plunges the little 
head under the water three times, during which 
period he. repeata prayers for the imperial 
faunily, 

Tur latest whim of .a French Society lady is 
to give a bal noir In the crypt of her chiteau, 6 
sort of funereal dance, the walls of these, under- 

nd regions being hung with black and 
Tighted with silver lamps containin fires, 
The lady guests were arrayed in b: satin or 
silk with trimminge of jet or stripes of silver ; 
each lady received a wreath of immortelles, and 
each gentleman # buttonhole of the same. A 

ion of the pro consis’ of danses 


organ, all the guests maintaining profound silence 
throughout the repaat. dancing weat 
on again until daybreak. io 
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NOTICES TO CORRES 


J. B.—We have no record. 

Earquetrs.-—The lady is supposed to speak first. 

L, 0. D.—London has an ares of 688 square miles. 

P. T.—Not published in English to our knowledge. 

Juno's Mastsa,—Dog Meénses are payable on 
January let. , * 

Mnvor. —Persons of either sex become of age at 
twenty-one. 

Breatswex.—Why not look for some occupation that is 
not so crowd ; 

Ewoacep.—A diamond is always in. fashion, A pearl 
is preferred by many. ' j 

Bap Hanrrs.—It ls a matter of habit, and you can 
school yourself out of it. 

0. P.—The restoration of off tings can be 
done by a skilled artist, — - 

Tarry.—If there was no agreement as to notice, the 
tenancy is a yearly one, 

Lawprapy.—You are not compelled to recelve your 
lodger’s letters after he has left, -” 


K. ¥.—Stafford_and York are the county towns of 


Staffordshire a 4 
H. T.—You probably sue him for the moni 
but only a could eAvise you as to the form of 


action. 


matter. 1 
Dosrovs —Copyright lasts for forty-two , or 

eee the death of the author, wadehover is 
mgest. 


InpiaRvBPER.~Indiarubber dolls are made in moulds, 





the material being fused in spectally 

veachinery. ‘ 
Aytiroprs.—The Australian Bunday falls our 

Montag ; the Cae ee ee from 

us to them s 


Sorrraee.—A 


ch of black pepper wrapped in 
cotton aud di in camphor is Ly pong cure , 
the toothache. if * 24 


Tononaxce.—-Bi-w means twhee weekly; every 
second week is bi-m 3 derfvation is derived from 
Latin bis, terice, 


Pan.—All can to ottee and 1 $ 
Pn camapek Seated ys "do anything" te ja } 


jobammedanism to a pure deism, 


TALKING IN THEIR SLEEP, 
* You think I am dead,” 
The apple- 


be seus Shere many ete Pests, bone of me 
no. La ut in no wou 
We save the ebarosel to be replaced, no raatter what 
washing it hot. We think the wisest course 
be cleansed 


ADS W ts the réligh 
» founded. 


middle of the th ‘century fn 
weal ctivhich hes besa ited awe 1816, 


amount of 
Bon gs tga Re gem capital..was destroyed by | is to send the filter to the maker. to 


route from Persia to | packed. 
through Wahab, %¢ ts stated, Yours Coox.—For 
monde of plain or puff 


diamonds cut,stpall dis- 
, Brush over with cream, 
, and g with can- 
then on 


ia 





aH TH 
izes 





“Bur Back Neoszns, Parts and Youomes ro io 
print, and may be nad of any Bookrellers. 


pan ae Kiso Wo Lkviit, bound in 
4s, Gd, ‘ ‘3 oe 

on INDEX , X ro we. ec hallper now Reaiy ; “e 
of MEswow Paanea, 6 Gatberine Be THE aad, 


| 444 Wecannot undertake to return rejected man :- 
seripte. . 


3 
P 








Soxaster.—To be a successful opera singer require 
ve 5 . and compreh 
SLi a oe ay een 

Srexrie.—The highest church (not “Gathédral) 1 
in thia country ts that of 8t. Walourg’s, peated lle 1 
is 802 feet in altitude, 


H. F.—If the father is fit to educate his so that 
he sball be able when called upon to pass the 
= Fifth Standard, then he may safely keep him at 
ome, 


Sprino CLeaw,—-You cannot makea good job except 
you sandpaper off present varvish, or wash oh warm 
ne ee a ee 

or tw . 


8 S.—A caul is a asembrane which sometimes 

ph ms head of a vy Spee, bee. The super- 
tlous in France re, a8 t 

luck of the child, a ee eee 


Viscourr.—Only a courtesy title; but as no one is at 
aaty be oy rg ang a courtesy, In add . 
u old Upon © 
et wah coahg jo is really as gooi as if it were his, 


Axttovs ron Apvice.—Some authorities consider 

per gg is ag hy ww hewmen paler that can be 
. However, th 

no bard-and-fast rale can be pas prtebieaou 


Bany.—An impressionist is a man who paints things 
that look tke seen through dirty windows, or 
We may eay like transfers of pictures taken from the 
easel with blot eheet while the paint is damp. 


C. P. L.—Sueh cases we have known of camphor, 
a ot of rose, jar and ey cry rabbed in 
br less—gonerally less— ect. 
hanging them out in a current of air is best = 
Jacgurs.—No man has at any time swum across or 
over Niagara ; what Oaptain Webb did was to enter the 
rapids” @ thort distance below the falle; but the 
ring stream Cashed him against the rocks and killed 


Caysy Soor.—It they are of fine quality and carefully 
ome one will want them, soa fh pay 8 good 
a lor them. Ot course, if you do not understand the 

usiné=s you would have to learn it, and thia takes more 
Or less time, 

M. B.—Wet meadows and marshes, whether salt 

; or 

fresh, are partfonlarly subject to especially when 
‘ w far can be ed 

to be at the um 


Niwiy Wen,—Beat them while hot to a foam with 
two tablespoonfuls of cream, Papen amount of grated 
hasher one, iarge spoonful of melted butter, and the 
— Sacaee we $ oe the stifiy beaten 
the top aud brown in a quick orem. sie 4 





ALVERT’S 


‘CARBOLIC PREPARATIONS 


Are the Original and Only Reliable. 





CARBOLIC OINTMENT. 





Unequalled as a Remedy for Skin Ailments, Piles, Throat Colds, Neuralgic and Rheumatic 
Pains, Stings, Earache, Cuts, Sores, Burns, &e,—-Large Pots, 13$d. each, 





CARBOLIC TOOTH POWDER AND TOOTH PASTE. 








Have the largest sale of any Dentifrices, most effective for preserving the Teeth and 
strengthening the Guma. Useful to prevent infection, by inhalation. 1) 19, and Ya. 6d. 
Tina ; 64., 1s,, and 18, 6d,"Pots. 





‘CARBOLIC TOILET SOAP AND PRICKLY HEAT SOAP. 





Pure. Antiseptic Soape for the Skin and Complexion, and help to prevent contagion. After 
cycling and other out-door exercise they are especially beneficial, 1s. 6d, 3-Tablet Boxes ; 
6d. and Is. Bars. 


PREVENT FEVERS BY USING 





CALVERT’S CARBOLIC POWDER 


to destroy all noxious or infectious odours from Closets or offensive refase. 
The Powder is guaranteed to contain 15 per cent. of Calvert's No, 5 Oarbolic—the STRONGEST 
Disinfectant known—aud Dredgers. 


is sold in 6d., 1s, and 1s, 6a. 


ere ngeee 


Can be obtained at most Chemists, Stores, &c., or is. worth and upwards 


post free for value. 


BUYERS ARE WARNED against inferior imitations, which are numerous. 
ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHL.f POST FREE on APPLICATION. 


F, C. CALVERT & CO., Manchester. 





AWARDED 76 GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 
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ATLAS” =LOCK-STITCH 


any ifachina Wortaby Hand 9 ‘slaim to be ABSOLUTELY PURE.” 
or le. 4 years’ guarantee. ‘™ “y MEDICAL ANNUAL. 


To ensure satisfaction we will s 


send Machine onreceipt of §/= 
Pure Concentrated 


P.O. on one month's trial. 
Balance can be paid 6/~ MONTHLY, 
Cail or ai De and Samf$les of Wer’ 
THE ATLAS SEWING MACHINE 0O., 
184, Hicu Sraest, Campgn Town, Lonpon ; 
63, Seven Sisters Ro. ; 14, Hicu Rv., Kicsven. 
(Please quote this Paper). 











THEY WILL NOT 
ENTANGLE OR BREAK 
THE HAIR, 


Are effective and require 
no skill to use. 


OCOA 


12 Curlers in Box, Free iy | “Strongest and Best.” y 


by Post for 8 Stamps. 
Of 21) Halrdremers ond Pansy HEALTH. 


R. HOVENDEN & SONS 
Berners 8t., W., and 
City Rd., £.6., Londen. 


BORWICKS| PEPPER’S TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 
Se CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS, 
Weekly SHILLING BOTTLES. - 


BA Ki N G Shwe: SHILLING 
exceeds 
| BOTTLES. 
600,000 

| Packages. A SPOTLESS SKIN. 

! A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. , 

| When ordering Baking Powder insist on havi 

i BOR WICK’S, which is fae best that money can on maage cea Maes ies . 


es DEA Mon nD «§ JUBILEE. * 


To commemorate Her Majesty's most glorious Reign, 


OND BUNDRAD” FPoOVUA Le 


Will be presented to purchasers of the most Artistic Novelty of the day, being a handsome large-size Portrait of 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


(Copyright by West & West), 









































In beautiful frame, finished in the most exquisite style, fit for any nobleman’s drawing-room. 
_ General comment and universal opinion: Most artistic in design; a true photo most tastefully finished. 
Price, post-paid per return, carefully packed, 2s. 8d, Send at once, as our number is limited, and we cannot prepare any more at the price. 


SIOO CASH. «+ B1OO. * PRIZES L100. 


First prize, £20; 2nd, £10; 8rd, $8; 4th, £6; Sth, £4; 6th, £2; also ten prizes of £5 each will be given to the owners of the FIRST TEN 
LETTERS OPENED (provided their money is enclosed and their solution correct). 
The prizes will be awarded in order of correctness. Money returned if not satisfied (within three days). 
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DIRECTIONS.—Fill in the stars with letters to form the name of a Country which, when all are completed, will represent SIX GREAT 
EUROPEAN POWERS. Copy out on & sheot of papor as many as you can find out, and post to us with P.O, or stamps for 2s, 3d. and & 
stamped addressed envelope for your prize, result, &¢., to 


r ‘ 
WEST & WEST, THE ROYAL PHOTO CQO., 
10, FEATHERSTONE BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C. 

NOTE.—This contest closes on Saturday, June 19th, but there is only » limited nuniber. You should, therefore, send early. You ere 
‘ound to get a prize if you are correct in the six names. Should more than one prove correct the money will be divided. ‘Try for one or more 
of the ten £5 prizes ; though you may not be first, your lotter may be first opened, : 

The names and addresses of the ten £5 prize-winners, together with full particulars of the prizes, results, &., will be despatched on 
Monday, June 21st, 1897. » 

HMundreds of Testimonials. Absolutely Reliable and Bona-Fide. 

Loudon : Published for the Proprietor, at 26, Catherine Street. Strand, by G. F. Connrorp; and printed by WoopraLt & Kuspzr, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 











